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Five Important Textbooks 


High Schools 


Hart’s 
New American 


History 


Bolenius’s 
Everyday English 
Composition 


Lewis and Hosic’s 
Practical English 
for High Schools 


Meras’ | 
Premier Livre 


and 
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Professor Hart presents an unusually broad-minded impartial 
treatment of great issues in this book for secondary 
Its study cannot fail to inspire the right ideals and 
foster patriotism. 


new 
schools. 


Emphasis is laid on the social and economic development of 


the nation rather than upon its wars. Balance, clearness, vivid- 


ness and human interest are strong characteristics of this book. 


The way in which this book combines originality with prac- 
ticality, and comprehensiveness with conciseness is most un- 
usual. Its thorough organization and its wealth of material 
make the teacher’s work easy. It definitely stresses clearness 
and order, and interweaves English work with all the activities 
of the school. 

Oral composition is one of the chief features of the book and 
is preceded by work in getting information. Throughout, the 
pupil is first taught how to think, then how to express himself. 


This book emphasizes English for work instead of English for 
leisure. By constantly providing material which makes Eng- 
lish a live part of the student’s life, it succeeds in doing away 
with self-consciousness and artificiality. In its thorough teach- 
ing of construction it leads the pupil to organize his ideas. He 
quickly understands what he is to do, how he is to do it and he 
is made to feel that it is worth doing. 
efficiency. 


The result is therefore 


Kach of these books is an elementary grammar and reader 
work for a single half-year of high 
All the work in reading, grammar, conversation, and 
composition is based on two delightful stories, Sans Famille and 
Le Tour du monde en quatre-vingts jours. |n both books a truly 
French atmosphere is created and French is provided that is 
natural, attractive and interesting. 


combined, presenting the 
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Stories of 
! Americans in the World War 


By CI.ARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


New-World Science Series 


Edited by John W. Ritchie 


TREES, STARS 
AND BIRDS | 


A Book of Outdoor Science 
By E. L. MOSELEY 


Head of Science Dept., N. W. Ohio Normal College. 


176 Pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures 
Six Full-Page Illustrations 


T is to meet the demand for a teachable book 
on outdoor science that Trees, Stars, and | 
Birds is issued. The topics dealt with in each 
section are those of most general interest, and 
they are so presented as td secure every ad- 
vantage from the child’s innate desire to know 
about nature. The 303 illustrations include six- 
teen color plates of fifty-eight birds by Louis | 


For Grades Four to Seven 


Made to be easily read by children—extra | 
width between the lines and extra space | 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: between the words. Agassiz Fuertes. | 
: ; _ The text is well adapted for use in junior high 
i PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY schools, yet the style is simple enough for pu- 
4 pils in the sixth grade. 
i INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE Cloth. viiit4o4q+xvi pages. Price $1.40 
51 Chambers St., New York | 
AND | i 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
A Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
a | BOSTON Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
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a The Kendall Readers 


By CALviIn N. KENDALL 
State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


The material in these books is the result of a 
deliberate selective process, extending through many 
years, by an educator of recognized ability, whose 
experience is national in character. Careful atten- 
tion has been given to arrangement and gradation, 
to grouping and comparing, to drill and review, and 
to phonetics. 


The Readers 


NEW SERIES 


By Emma K. Gorpon, Supervisor of Reading, Mil- 
ton, Mass., and MARteEtTA STOCKARD, ]Vashington, 

This new series bases the early work on phonics 

without diacritical marks, and appeals first to the 

interests of the children. The lessons in every book 
in the series contain attractive reading, well graded, 
and beautifully illustrated. Six books and manual. 


Watson and White’s 


This series makes available for every school the best 
Arithmetic. It challenges comparison with respect t 
1, Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 

2. Choice of Applications. 


Modern Arithmetic 


methods and material for the study of Modern 


to 


Simplification of Processes. 


1. Problems from Real Life. 


5. Continuity of Plan. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


[From the School Bulletin.] 


The death on January 6 of Theodore Roose- 
velt called forth universal comment, for while 
he was sometimes right and sometimes wrong 
he was always vehement, and force compels 
attention. 

Yet he was born a weakling, so frail that he 
was not allowed to associate with the boys of 
the neighborhood, but by rigorous training he 
had by the end of his college days made him- 
self a boxer, a wrestler, and a polo player, and 
he became remarkable for his breast develop- 
ment. He brought the word strenuous into 
common use. The World says: “Next to 
Thomas Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt was 
easily the most versatile of American Presi- 
dents. Next to Andrew Jackson he was easily 
the most dynamic.” 

He showed it first in business. From 1881 
to 1884 he was a special partner in the publish- 
ing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and he 
brought in ideas enough to bankrupt the firm. 
It was at George Haven Putnam’s motion that 
his ambitious partner was in 1881 launched into 
politics. 

He was elected to the Assembly, its youngest 
member, and was re-elected for 1883 and 1884, 
becoming leader of his party there, and chair- 
man of the state delegation to the Republican 
National Convention of 1884. Then he spent 
two years on a ranch he purchased in North 
Dakota, living the life of a cowboy, developing 
strength and endurance. In 1886 he came back 
to New York and was nominated for mayor, 
but was defeated and went back to his ranch, 
where he wrote books prolifically. In 1889 
President Harrison appointed him civil service 
commissioner, and in 1895 he became police 
commissioner in New York City. In 1896 he 
was made assistant secretary of the navy, 
where he became more of a force than the sec- 
retary himself. The Spanish War broke out 
and he joined Leonard Wood in forming a 
Rough Rider Regiment. At Kettle Hill his 
horse was shot under him and he was wounded, 
but continued the charge. In 1898 he was 
elected governor of New York. 

Now began a contest between him and that 
sly old fox Tom Platt. The New York World 
says that in 1907 Platt was asked how he felt 
nine years afterward about Roosevelt. “Just 
as I always did,” he replied. “I was in a posi- 
tion to make him governor in 1898; I selected 


him and he was nominated. It was purely poli- 
tics. I never was a ‘Roosevelt man,’ as the say- 
ing goes. After he was elected, you remember, 
Mr. Roosevelt discovered the Ten Commend- 
ments. He went around saying that two and 
two make four. He was having a great time 
telling about common honesty. You remember 
he used to come down to New York to have 
breakfast with me at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Governor Roosevelt was a politician. Some of 
his supporters quoted the old saying that he 
who sups with the devil—that’s me—needs a 
long spoon. Roosevelt had a long spoon.” It 
was a long enough spoon to get his share of the 
food. As Platt himself says in his Autobiog- 
raphy (page 374), “Roosevelt had from the first 
agreed that he would consult me on all ques- 
tions of appointments, legislature or party 
policy. He religiously fulfilled his pledge, al- 
though he frequently did just as he pleased.” 
Roosevelt would not let Aldridge be superin- 
tendent of public works, he removed Lou 
Payne, he secured the repeal of the Black civil 
service law, he drove through the franchise 
tax, and he made himself so obnoxious to Platt 
and the machine that they nominated him for 
Vice-President to get rid of him. As Platt con- 
fessed ruefully afterward in his autobiography 
(page 397), “Instead of shelving Roosevelt I 
must plead guilty to the charge of kicking him 


upstairs.” 


As governor he was ex-officio a regent of the 
university, and he saw the need of unification. 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., then secretary of 
the board of regents, gave a lunch for him, at 
which besides representatives of both depart- 
ments President Nicholas Murray Butler and 
the editor of the School Bulletin were guests. 
When the party broke up Governor Roosevelt’s 
last words were: “Now you men go down to the 
Capitol and agree on something, and let’s put it 
through.” But they did not agree and the proj- 
ect came to naught. After Roosevelt became 
President he retained his interest in New York 
politics, and at one time made an agreement 
with two other leaders that would have settled 
school matters satisfactorily. But contrary 
political influence was brought to bear and he 
withdrew his promise. Unification finally came 
not through but in spite of the politicians, and 


-because Chancellor Pliny T. Sexton outwitted 


them. 
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When McKinley was assassinated and Roose- 
velt became President, thoughtful men said to 


one another: “The 
country is not the 
loser,” the first time 
there had been this 
feeling when a 
Vice-President was 
promoted by death. 
For up to this time 
his record as a 
whole was ad- 
mirable. He had 
stood for the best 
things, and he had 
stood by them 
staunchly. He _ be- 
came the twenty- 
fifth President of 
the United States, 
the youngest man 
who had held the 
office. He an- 
nounced that he 
should continue the 
policies of MckKin- 
ley absolutely un- 
broken, and he did 


so. He = _ aroused 
opposition when he 
invited Booker 


Washington to dine 
with him, but on the 


whole his administration was approved and his 
renomination was by acclamation. The opposing 
candidate, Judge Parker, when he discovered 


that the Democratic 
platform had no sound 
money plank _ tele- 
graphed that he must 
decline to candi- 
date unless the gold 
standard were con- 
sidered irrevocably es- 
tablished, which gave 
the party some hopes, 
and there was. justifi- 
cation for this para- 
graph from the New 
York Herald: “Like 
the German Emperor, 
he wishes to meddle 
in every detail of the 
public service, to con- 
trol every  depart- 
ment, to rule every 
official, to be both the 
lawmaker and _ the 
executive, to be the 
source of power and 
to apply it,” but he 
was re-elected by the 
largest popular ma- 
jority ever given. He 
was so often com- 
pared with the Kaiser 
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(as by Andrew D. White, see School Bulletin 
for November, XLV. 55) that it is interesting 


basket. His message a 
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t the convening of Con- 


to note that in 1905 
the University of 
Pennsylvania —con- 
ferred the degree 
of LL.D upon both. 

But during his 
second term he 
grew to be the most 
unpopular in 
America. He as- 
sumed and 
more power till he 
Was represented as 
ruling the capitol 
with his stick. 
His relations with 
Congress finally be- 
came openly an- 
tagonistic. car- 
toon was pub- 
lished with the title, 
“How Long, O 
Lord, How Long?” 
The house voted by 
212 to 35 that the 
President was guilty 
of a breach of its 
privileges, and or- 
dered part of his 
message thrown 
into the waste 


gress in December, 1907, was, as the Brooklyn 
Eagle said, a reiteration of his felt duty and de- 


termination to be not 
only President but 
Providence, while 
Punch’s cartoon had a 
picture of Roosevelt 
on rocking-horse 
brandishing a sword, 
with the motto: “The 
stationary — crusader. 
‘Follow me’ (or 35,000 
words to that effect).” 

He did not attempt 
re-election, but he 
threatened to run 
again unless Taft was 
nominated. It was 
understood that he 
thought he had a 
string on Taft. who 
found that Roosevelt’s 
friends only pretended 
to support his poli- 
cies. It espe- 
cially difficult to get 
action upon the tariff, 
which strongly 
entrenched, and Taft 
seon found himself on 
with Roosevelt, 
and presently not on 
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speaking terms. When Taft’s term was ex- I entered politics twenty years ago, Dr. Butler 


piring widespread suspicion found utterance has been my close friend and my valued ad- 

that Roosevelt meant to run again. The Chi-  viser,” in presiding at the state convention 
cago Post printed this cartoon, and the follow- 55 14a : 
ing are samples of many :— 


1 thought sure 
TR. would be 
nerve fishing 
before now. 


4 
{ 
spoke of Roosevelt as “an itinerant political 
> PRES | patent-medicine man.” The New York Times { 
said: “Mr. Roosevelt’s veracity has more than 
They proved to be justified. Though he had 
said November 8 1904: “Under no circum- 
stances will | be a candidate for or accept an- 


other nomination,” and on December 11, 1907: 
“T have not changed and shall not change the 
decision so announced,” on February 24, 1912, 
he declared: “I will accept the nomination for 
President if it is tendered to me.” 


once been called in question. It is now no 
longer necessary to submit specifications—he 
supplies them.” 


This was unquestionably the worst political 


blund “I'll name the compromise candidate,” Roose- 
yjlunder he ever made. newspapers . . . 
SPapeTs velt said; “it will be me. But it was not. 
abounded in cartoons. 

President Nicholas Murray 3utler = at 


whose inauguration Roosevelt had said: “Since 
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‘Taft was renominated, whereupon Roosevelt 
withdrew and formed a new party, called the 
Bull Moose. He carried five states, and Wilson 
was elected on a tariff issue. In 1916 Roosevelt 
nominally supported Hughes, but really devoted 
his efforts to denouncing Wilson, of whom he 
said at Louisville :— 

“Instead of speaking softly and carrying a 
big stick, President Wilson spoke bombastically 
and carried a dishrag.” 

Long before this his veracity had become a 
newspaper joke. Like most impetuous men he 
often changed his mind, and correspondents 
knew to their sorrow that when he regretted 
what he had said he did not hesitate to repudi- 
ate the interview. Even after he had sailed for 
Africa Le Journal of Paris had this experience. 

This habit grew to extend to other persons. 
Especially unfortunate was his controversy 
with Mrs. Storey, wife of the Ambassador to 


| THE PUNCHING BAG HITS Back | 


CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


Austria, with whom he was intimate enough to 
begin his letters “My Dear Maria,” and to tell 
her he was very, very fond of her, and yet he 
denied that for which they offered documentary 
evidence, Mr. Storey remarking that it was un- 
fortunate that men who are recognized as hon- 
orable in their dealings with everyone else be- 
come liars and scoundrels when they repeat any 
conversation with Mr. Roosevelt. Later the 
Evening Post said: “Nobody should know bet- 
ter than Mr. Roosevelt that his long series of 
violent denunciations and of branding men as 
liars will always be a terrible indictment of the 
sanity and wisdom of his administration.” In 
1909, the last week before he sailed for Africa, 
he was called as a witness in case where he had 
denied giving permission to use his photograph 
but confronted with a letter in which he gave 
it, when he said: “We are caught not in a false- 
hood but in a forgetfulness.” This was un- 
doubtedly true; but it was remarked that as it 
had been his habit to call every one whose mem- 
ory differed from his a liar, it was well occa- 
sionally to run across absolute written proof. 
The New York Times of January 7 says :— 

“He had a vigorous vocabulary, and was 
never backward about using it in a fight. He 
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branded so many men as liars that a newspaper 
humorist called the name ‘Ananias Club’ and 
used it to include most of those who had in- 
curred Mr. Roosevelt’s enmity.” One cartoon 
represented him as pushing himself into this 
club. 

But, as the Brooklyn Eagle of January 6 re- 
marks, while his political and his intellectual 


honesty were often called into question, his per- 
sonal honesty never was. He did not let facts 
hamper either his statements or his denials, 
and when he wanted a thing done it did not 
bother him that law and the courts forbade. “I 
don’t care a hang for the law,” he said to 
Colonel Goethals, “I want that canal built”; and 
he wrote to the Lyons Republican: “I wish to 
state with all emphasis that no man who takes 
the opposite ground to that which I have taken 
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in the article in question has any right to be on 
the bench, and it is a misfortune to have him 
there.” He said in Indianapolis that he would 
call Federal Judge A. B. Anderson to his face 
a damned liar and a crook. Judge Baldwin of 
Connecticut threatened to sue him for slander. 

But he was never accused of graft. His rela- 
tions with Harriman were questioned, and Har- 
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iman was one of the men with whom he had an 
issue of veracity, but whether or not Harri- 
man made money out of French Panama Canal 
shares, nobody suspected that Roosevelt did. 
He was born with all the wealth he had use for, 
he received large sums for his services and 
writings, and he never cared to accumulate. On 
the contrary he was distinctively genereus, and 
when he received the Nobel prize of $40,000 he 
turned it over to Congress as the basis of a fund 
for industrial peace. 


AXD VOW HE'S JACKSON mone 


So while his methods were often question- 


:able and his efforts often mistaken, his aims 


were high, never petty or personal. He was an 
unsafe leader but a fearless and often a useful 
critic. 

The rhetoric teacher of the future is not un- 
likely to distinguish two synonyms by their ex- 
emplification in two Presidents of the United 
States. Roosevelt was egotism personified. 

When the N. E. A. superintendents called on 


‘him at Washington he lectured them on the 


technique of their work. 

He gave unasked advice to President Eliot 
as to a case of discipline at Harvard; when he 
came back from Africa he considered himself, 
the newspapers said, the National Him, and im- 
mediately sent a telegram to the chairman of 
the Republican committee urging the legisla- 


‘ture to pass the Cobb Bill, with the result that 


the vote against it increased. The Brooklyn 
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Eagle said: “Lamentably enough Mr. Roose- 
velt’s adventure in factional interference and 
personal prescription has made his reputation a 
dancing floor for his Republican enemies and 
himself the guy of the ribaldry of politics.” 
But he was not conceited; he always sought 
advice, he counseled with the men that at the 
time seemed to him wisest, and he relied on co- 
operation. He could not be*imagined locking 
himself up in his study and evolving the destiny 
of the universe out of the resources of his inner 
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consciousness, with an occasional suggestion 
from Colonel House. 

His faults were big, but so were his virtues; 
perhaps many of his countrymen liked him no 
less because he had faults and was human, not 
set up on a pedestal. Seated in a dining-car 
opposite a George Washington the average 
man would feel awed, but opposite Teddy he 
would have the time of his life. 

For a time his enemies impugned his courage, 
but in 1912 when he narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation by a crank he showed fortitude even to 
recklessness, insisting on making his speech 
with the wound in his breast still bleeding. 

The fact is, he had so-called “impulsive belli- 
cosity”; he enjoyed fighting for itself, and if 
there was a scrap going on he wanted to be in 
it. Once when he was Governor he was leav- 
ing the Capitol when he came upon a police- 
man trying to terminate a bout at fistcuffs be- 
tween two youngsters. The policeman thought 
to. impress the boys and the Governor at the 
same time by stopping Roosevelt and asking 
him to intervene. Roosevelt listened to the 
boys’ story and then, turning to the officer, said 
with his usual decision: “Let them fight it out. 
It will do them good.” All his life he fought 
it out himself, and whether he won or lost he 
always declared: “I have had a bully good 
time.” As Secretary Lane says: “He was made 
of the rugged and heroic stuff with which 
legend delights to play. The Idyls and Sagas 
and Iliads have been woven about men of his 
mould.” 
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UNITED STATES ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


[We cannot resist the temptation to publish this personal letter from Dr. Guy Potter Benton, president of the 


University of Vermont.] 


Coblenz, Germany, February 7, 1919. 
My dear Dr. Winship: 

After getting the work of the new college 
year at the University of Vermont well started 
1 responded to the call from the National War 
Work Council to return for another  three- 
months’ period of service with the soldiers of 
the American Expeditionary Forces on this 
side. To my great surprise, and I may add, t» 
my gratification, | have been detailed as Di- 
rector of the Educational work for the Army of 
Occupation, and here | am way up in Germany 
doing my ‘utmost to prepare our brave soldier 
boys for more efficient service and better citi- 
zenship after they return home. 

Last year 1 had very little sympathy with 
the educational plans of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and I think those who were 
responsible for the inauguration of the work 
here felt I was something of a heretic in de- 
clining to engage in the same line of work as 
that which occupied my attention at home. Liv- 
ing out with our men at the front, however, ! 
knew after long hard days of drill and manual 
labor that they were in no mood for an addi- 
tional task, particularly one of an_ intellectual 
character in the evening. They were then pre- 
paring for war, and as I conceived it, the mis- 
sion of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was one primarily of social service. 1 therefore 
deliberately chose the field of general adminis- 
tration in order to promote the effectiveness of 
those agencies which were designed to give our 
soldiers the recreation and entertainment they 
needed for the relaxation and recuperation es- 
sential to the development of a good fighting 
spirit. Conditions are very different now. The 
soldiers are looking forward to peaceful pur- 
suits and they are eager for all the educational 
advantages we have to offer them. 

You understand, I suppose, that we have an 
Army Educational Commission, of which Pro- 
fessor John Erskine, Ph. D., of the Chair of 
English in Columbia University. is the chairman, 
in association with Dr. F. E. Spaulding, super- 
intendent of the Cleveland schools, and Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. The recruiting for 
this service at home has been under direction 
of Dr. Strayer, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and they have really 
developed an organization which commands 
large respect throughout the army. I am very 
glad indeed to be associated with reputable 
school men of this type in a_ field) of such 
potentialities. 

Dean Keppel. of Columbia University, who is 
third assistant Secretary of War, came over to 
France during the autumn and _ studied _possi- 
bilities. The result is that the army has taken 
over the general direction cf the educational 


work, and Brigadier General Robert I. Rees, 
who was in command of the Student Army 
Train.ng Corps’ work at home, has come over 
to assume responsibility for the army in giving 
general direction to the educational activities. 
‘he Army Commission and all the rest of us 
who were appointed by the Young Men's 
Christian Association still owe allegiance to 
that organization, but we are working under 
immediate supervision of the army. Colonel 
Charles J. Short, a graduate of the University 
of Illinoiz, and a splendid officer of long ser- 
vice in the army, is my immediate supervisor in 
the Third Army. The following quotation from 
General Order No. 9, by General Pershing, es- 
tablishes the status of the special educational 
workers very clearly :— 

“Expert educational advisers and assistants provided 
by the Army Educational Commission, Y. M. C. A., will 
be assigned to duty with army, corps, division and post 
school officers and will act as teachers of methods of 
instruction to detailed instructors; as supervisors and 
inspeetors of instruction; as advisers to the school offi- 
cers and as instructors of classes so far as their other 
duties will permit.” 

In add‘tion to the-army school officer, school 
officers are appointed in each corps, division 
and regiment. The military responsibility is for 
the organization, enrollment and general disci- 
pline necessary to the success of the schools. 
Enlisted men and officers with proper educa- 
tional qualifications and experience are detailed 
as teachers. The responsibility for supervision, 
inspection, expert educational service and 
general administration devolves upon me and 
my associates. 

Our schools are held five evenings out +? 
each .week and last for two hours. Recently 
an army order has been issued excusing sol- 
diers from other military duties in order to at- 
tend school two hours during the afternoon. 
Enlisted men and officers acting as teachers are 
excused from all other duties in order to give 
their entire time to the preparation for success- 
ful teaching. The Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation purchased three million dollars’ worth 
of textbooks at home and these are distributed 
from army headquarters on trucks sent out to 
the several divisions. 

We have some unusually able men of success- 
ful experience in school supervision at the head 
of the work in each division under my direction. 
For instance, Dr. W. C. Moon, superintendent 
of schools at Freeport, R. L, is in charge of the 
Coblenz Area; Superintendent Francis _ S. 
Brick cf Turners Falls, Massachusetts, is Educa- 
tional Director of the 90th Division, and Super- 
intendent FE. L. Perter of Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, is Educational Director for the 89th Di- 
vision. These men, and those in charge of other 
divisions, are assisted by high school principais 
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away on leave of absence, and our special teach- 
ing is under the direction of prominent college 
and university professors at home. 

For instance, Dr. Philip Marshall Brown, of 
the Chair of International Law, is teaching that 
subject to a large class of officers in the Co- 
blenz Area. Auxiliary to this school work we 
have a large staff of lecturers who go about 
from one division to another, speaking on such 
timely subjects as “The Peace Conference,” 
“The World Reborn,” “The Lessons of the 
War,” etc. Among these lecturers are Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes of Boston, Dr. A. E. Barnett, 
Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Phila- 
delphia, and Professor Emory Halloway of the 
Chair of English in Adelphi College, of Brook- 
lyn. In fact, our prominent school administra- 
tive officers, instructors and lecturers in this 
great work are so many that I have no space 
to give the names of others equally prominent. 

The 3rd, 4th, and 7th Corps troops and the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 32nd, 42nd, 89th and 90th 
Divisions of the United States Army comprise 
the Third Army, i. e., “The U. S. Army of Oc- 
cupation,” in all about 250,000 men. These are 
under command of Major General Dickman, a 
graduate of West Point, of the class of 1881, 
and one of the heroic figures of this war. It 
is very pleasant forme to be associated with him, 
for he was my neighbor and friend during a 
number of vears when he was the Colonel 
commanding the Second Cavalry at Fort Ethan 
Allen, just out of Burlington. His wife and 
daughter now live in the city of Burlington, and 
I saw them just before I left home. Though 
General Dickman is not a native of Vermont, 
and has seen service in the Philippines and all 
over the world, he has spent much of his time 
in our state, and when he gets home he will 
find his neighbors and friends of the Green 
Mountain State ready to give him a right roval 
reception. It is pleasant for me to be asso- 
ciated with him in this great work, and the Edu- 
cational Department has his hearty sympathy 
and earnest support. 

Up to last Saturday we had a faculty of 96% 
officers and enlisted men teaching 18,380. sol- 
dier students. “The American University of the 
Rhine” is the biggest institution over which I 
have ever presided, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve it is the largest educational enterprise un- 
der single direction that the world has ever 
known. I hope to have the work so well or- 
ganized that [I can pass it on to my successor 
the first of April in order to get back to mv 
desk at the University of Vermont the middle 
of that month, as I have promised to do. The 
opportunities are so great and the problems so 
fascinating that it will be hard to break away, 
but I am confident, as the result of these two 
years of service with our American soldiers in 
this great human crisis, that my life will be so 
enriched as to make my _ educational 


service 


during the next twenty years the most valuable 
of all my professional career. 
Our work in the Third Army constitutes a 
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real university, for it covers every department 
of study from the elementary subjects for illit- 
erate and foreign soldiers up through all the 
secondary branches into college and university 
studies. Wherever possible we use the German 
school buildings, but it is the policy of the 
army not to take over these buildings at a time 
when it will interfere with the regular school 
work provided for German children and youth, 
In the city of Coblenz, for instance, we are us- 
ing Augusta Gymnasium on Casino Strasse for 
the teaching of soldier pupils of all grades, and 
here we give especial attention to illiterates and 
foreigners. In the Ursula Lyceum, 17 Hohen- 
zollern Strasse, we have classes in French, 
Spanish, English and high school subjects, 
economics and agriculture. In the Hilda Schule 


No. 42, Kurfursten Strasse, we are teaching 
such advanced subjects as algebra, geometry, 
modern history, Calculus, Electric Theory, 


arithmetic and trigonometry. In the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Realgymnasium, corner of Kaiser Wilhelm 
Ring and Casino Strasse, we devote the entire 
space and all the time at our disposal to the 
teaching of commercial branches. 

This same policy o* commandeering — school 
buildings out of regular school hours prevails 
through the entire army, but in some divisions 
we have had to requisition cafes and_ public 
halls which we have broken up into. rooms by 
putting in partitions. In such rural divisions as 
the 89th,. composed largely of draft army sol- 
diers from Kansas and Missouri, and in the 90th 
of men from Oklahoma and Texas, we = are 
running agricultural institutions short 
courses for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested in agricultural subjects. President Butter- 
field is giving his special attention to this work, 
and under the inspiration of his _ leadership 
exercised at the headquarters of the Army Edu- 
cational Commission at Paris, we feel that we 
are accomplishing something tremendously 
worth while in agricultural school work. In one 
of the regiments recently the teacher of agri- 
culture was anxious to give a demonstration in 
stock judging and the Colonel ordered the Bur- 
gemeister of the village to go out and bring im 
some cows, horses, swine and other live stock 
for the benefit of the soldier students. 

This morning I am to have a conference with 
Colonel Short looking to the commandeering 
of two or three secondary schools of agriculture 
where we may establish regular courses and give 
the soldiers furloughs for continuous — studv 
there during a stated period, just as Dr. Ers- 
kine and the Army Commission have arranged 
with the military authorities to do in providing 
officers and men on leave the privilege of three 
months of study in the prominent universities 
of France and Great Britain. 

This is not intended in any sens> of the word 
as an article for the Journal of Education. My 
time here is very limited and I must work every 
moment I have in order to accomplish what ts 
expected of me. This is simply a_ roughly 
dictated letter from which I hope you will feel 
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free to extract anything that you feel will be of 
interest to the readers of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. You may use the information I have 
given as you see fit, but of course I do not want 
it to appear as an article from me. Whatever is 
published should be carefully written by you as 
editor, in order to guarantee logical sequence 
and proper unity. 

Faithfully yours, 

Guy Potter Benton, 
Educational Director, Y. M. C. A., 
U. S. Army of Occupation, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


pow 


FREEDOM IS KING 
God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 


My angel—his name is Freedom— 
Choose him to be your king; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


REPRESENTATION IN INDUSTRY 
BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
{[Address, December 5, 1918.] 

At last the war is over. Less than a month 
ago every nerve was being strained for the pur- 
pose of enlisting, training and equipping four 
million men to reinforce, as speedily, as possibly, 
the battle-worn but unyielding forces of our 
Allies. Every wheel in industry was turning at 
top speed to supply munitions and the necessi- 
ties of war. 

The peoples engaged in the conflict stood 
ready to stake their all on the outcome of the 
struggle. The future of civilization hung in the 
balance. Was the iron heel to trample ruth- 
lessly on humanity, or was Right to triumph 
over Might? 

In the contest, millions of lives have been 
sacrificed; billions of dollars expended; rich 
treasure destroyed; cities, towns and _ villages 
laid waste; vast stretches of country desolated. 
No one can estimate the human suffering, 
misery and sorrow involved. But now, thanks 
to the indomitable courage of the Allied na- 
tions, backed by our gallant troops, the issue 
has been fought out and tyranny overthrown. 

The war has taught many lessons; one of 
the most useful is the value of co-operation. 

The successful outcome of the conflict was 
largely the result of the most complete co- 
operation. Irrespective of race, color or creed, 
men worked and fought and suffered and died, 
side by side. The kinship of humanity has come 
to be understood as never before. Common 
danger, common toil, common suffering have 
developed the spirit of brotherhood. 

Today we stand at the threshold of the 


period of reconstruction. As we address our- 
selves to the grave problems which confront us, 
problems both national and international, we may 
look for success in their solution just in so far 
as we continue to be animated by the spirit of 
co-operation and brotherhood. ‘he hope of the 
future lies in the perpetuation of that spirit. 
Only as those who sit around the peace table 
are imbued with it, will their efforts result in an 
outcome ‘at all commensurate with the price 
which has been paid for peace. 

In international affairs America has_ seen 
clearly the fundamentals of reconstruction, and 
has sought to enhance human well-being by 
co-operation among nations and the establish- 
ment of conditions which make co-operation 
possible. It isto be hoped that upon the problems 
of national reconstruction she will bring to bear 
the same clearness of vision and the same higli 
purpose. Among these problems none is more 
important than that of industry, none more 
pressing, since industry touches almost every 
department of life. 

Shall we cling to the conception of industry 
as an institution, primarily of private interest, 
which enables certain individuals to accumulate 
wealth, too often irrespective of the well-being, 
the health and the happiness of those engaged 
in its production? 

Or shall we adopt the modern viewpoint and 
regard industry as being a form of social ser- 
vice, quite as much as a_ revenue-producing 
process? 

Ts it not true that any industry, to be per- 
manently successful, must insure to Labor ade- 
quately remunerative employment under proper 
working and living conditions, to Capital a fair 
return upon the money invested, and to the 
Community a useful service? 

The soundest industrial policy is that which 


‘has constantly in mind the welfare of employees 


as well as the making of profits, and which, when 
human considerations demand it, subordinates 
profits to welfare. Industrial relations are es- 
sentially human _ relations. 

It is therefore the duty of everyone entrusted 
with industrial leadership to do all in his power 
to improve the conditions under which men 
work and live. 

The day has passed whcn the conception of 
industry as chiefly a revenue-producing process 
can be maintained. To cling to such a concep- 
tion is only to arouse antagonisms and to court 
trouble. 

In the light of the present, every thoughtful 
man must concede that the purpose of industry 
is quite as much the advancement of social 
well-being as thé accumulation of wealth. It 
remains none the less true, however, that to be 
successful industry must not only serve _ the 
community and the workers adequately, but 
must also realize a just return on capital in- 
vested. 

The parties to industry are four in number; 
They are Capital, Management, Labor and the 
Community. 
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Capital is represented by the stockholders 
and is usually regarded as embracing Manage- 
ment. 

Management is, however, an entirely separate 
and distinct party to industry—its function is 
essentially administrative; it comprises the 
executive officers, who bring to industry tech- 
nical skill and managerial experience. 

Labor consists of the employees. 

Labor, like Capital, is an investor in industry, 
but Labor’s contribution, unlike that of Capital, 
is not detachable from the one who makes it, 
since it is in the nature of physical effort and is 
a part of the worker’s strength and life. 

Here the list usually ends. The fourth party, 
namely, the Community, whose. interest is vital, 
and in the last analysis controlling, is too often 
ignored. 

The Community's right to representation in 
the control of industry and in the shaping of in- 
dustrial policies is similar to that of the other 
parties. Were it not for the Community’s con- 
tribution, in maintaining law and order, in pro- 
viding, agencies of transportation and communi- 
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cation, in furnishing systems of money and 
credit and in rendering. other services—all in- 
volving continuous outlays—the operation of 
Capital, Management and Labor would be enor- 
mously hampered, if not rendered well nigh im- 
possible. 

The Community, furthermore, is the consumer 
of the product of industry and the money which 
it pays for the product reimburses Capital for 
its advances and ultimately provides the wages, 
salaries and profits that are distributed among 
the other parties. 

It is frequently maintained that the parties to 
industry must necessarily be hostile and antag- 
onistic. I am convinced that the opposite is 
true; that they are not enemies but partners; 
and that they have a common interest. 

Moreover, success cannot be brought about 
through the assumption by any one party of a 
position of dominance and arbitary control; 
rather it is dependent upon the co-operation of 
all four. Partnership, not enmity, is the watch- 
word, 


EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


BY RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent, Cincinnati 


What has the war taught us with reference 
to the education of the immigrant? It has 
helped us to see our problem more clearly, and 
to realize the absolute necessity for solving it, 
so that this nation shall be not only a union of 
states but a united people,—one nation with 
one language and one flag. 

I shall try to tell the story ot the “Ameri- 
can House” and show the place it occupies in 
the Americanization program of Cincinnati. 

A year ago, what is now the American 
House was a disreputable former saloon and 
rooming house on the canal bank by the Mo- 
hawk Bridge, in the heart of a section densely 
populated by Roumanians, Serbians, Hungari- 
ans and other nationalities. For years it had 
been a baleful influence—social, economic and 
political—in the life of the district. 

Today it has been transformed into a Com- 
munity House of the best type. It is the head- 
quarters of the Americanization work—a place 
into which all these people come for advice 
and assistance and for social and recreational 
opportunities. On the side of advice and assist- 
ance it is merely a clearing house teaching the 
people where to go and how to make use of 
the regularly organized city institutions and 
civic opportunities. But we have conceived its 


main functions to be to deal with people under 
normal conditions of social life—a centre from 
which shall go ont kindly and helpful influ- 
ences; a hoyse into which these newer Ameri- 
cans may come to meet the older Americans— 
a wholesome American life under social condi- 
tions; a peoples’ club house, where the new and 


the old, to the advantage of both, may be 
welded together in bonds of common under- 
standing, common ideals, common service. 

The organized Americanization work in Cin- 
cinnati has been unified and is being directed 
through the American House by the American- 
ization executive committee, of which the 
superintendent of schools is chairman, not by 
virtue of his office, but by the election of the 
remaining members of the committee who rep- 
resent the Chamber of Commerce, the Immi- 
grant Welfare Committee, the Council of Na- 
tional Defence, the patriotic and allied women’s 
organizations, the foreign groups and the pub- 
lic schools. This committee represents the co- 
operation of all the forces of the community, 
in a disinterested attempt to unify and direct 
the work of Americanization in such a way that 
a higher type of Americanism shall result for 
both the older and newer Americans, the na- 
tive-born American understanding that it is his 
duty, through neighborly kindness, good will 
and fellowship, to teach the foreign-born 
American what America is and what it stands 
for, trying to help him through the normal 


relations of social and_ civic life to know 
America, to love America, and to serve 
America, 

And the American House stands for this 


spirit, and affords a concrete opportunity for 
its expression, Jt is not an end in itself, it is 
simply a frontier station, a “house by the side 
of the road”—the community’s expression of 
good will, where ideas are exchanged and ideals 
are built up, and through which the foreign-born 
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are brought into right relations with the edu- 
cational, social, civic and recreational activities 
of the community. Americanization is both a 
process and a product, not something to be ac- 
complished in a formal manner nor by compul- 
sion. It is the outcome of the establishment 
of the right relations of life. Make it possible 
for a man to act like an American; lead him to 
think and feel and to want to act like an 
American, and the outcome will be the Ameri- 
canization of the man. ‘If it doesn’t come in 
this way we shall seek it in vain along any 
other road. We haven’t Americanized a man 
simply by teaching him English; we haven't 
made a good citizen of him by conferring citi- 
zenship papers. Help him to become an Ameri- 
can by giving him a chance to act like an 
American, and by planting within his heart the 
seeds of American ideals and they will spring 
into life and bear fruit, “some an hundred fold, 
some sixty fold, and some thirty fold,” and 
some, but not many, will fall on barren soil. 
But there must be an inner response and an 
inner acceptance, or the teaching is in vain. 
The American House is to help bring about 
this response of the spirit, through fellowship 
and through opportunity for right action. 

We tried to think that the public schools 
could do it all; but we found they couldn’t. 
They stood with wide open doors, teaching 
English, history, civics and citizenship, and 
those who came were helped. But those whom 
we most needed to reach, never came. We 
asked the Chamber of Commerce and _ the in- 
dustrial establishments to help, and they were 
entirely willing to co-operate. Everybody was 
willing and was asking: “What can we do to 
help?”,—churches, schools, United States Dis- 
trict Court, social, civic, commercial, industrial 
and patriotic organizations all wanted to do 
something. They asked for leadership, and 
instructions. Then we realized that we didn’t 
fully understand our problem, nor how to at- 
tack it; but we decided that the first and 
most necessary condition was to get acquainted 
with the people whom we wished to serve, and 
that the best way to do that was to know them 
in their homes and through their social rela- 
tions. We understood that it was not enough 
to influence the children through the schools 
and the men through the factories. We must 
somehow reach and influence the homes where 
the mothers abide, for we knew that the influ- 
ences that centre in the home life and that 
grow out of the social relations of men and 
women are stronger and more enduring in 
their effect than all others combined. And we 
knew, too, that a part of our problem was to 
reach and influence the men who have no fam+ 
ily or home ties on this side of the ocean. They 
must be brought together and educated in and 
through group action. We knew we must 
break .down isolation and segregation. We 
must teach English as a fundamental means 
of communication, to enable us to put across 
the ideas and ideals that we wished to convey; 
and we must try to produce as many condi- 
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tions as possible which would créate a tteed for 
and a desire to learn English. We would visit 
the homes, not as paid or even volunteer social 
workers, but as neighbors, carrying messages 
of good cheer and friendliness. By personal 
invitation more than by the printed page or 
poster we would try to induce them to use the 
school, the library, the art museum, the parks, 
the health department, and all other civic in- 
stitutions, and as friends and guides we would 
go with them. And we would invite them to 
come to the American House for social activi- 
ties in which both native and foreign-born 
should meet and mingle and come to have a 
greater respect for each other. And none of 
this should be done in a condescending spirit, 
or patronizing manner. We would build up 
self-respect and initiative; and would call forth 
creative activity. We would work together, 
play together, sing together, talk together, and 
together we would become better Americans. 
There would be certain Great Days for which 
the committee would make arrangements, but 
always with the help and advice of the people 
themselves—Discovery Day, Patriots’ Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Forefathers’ Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, New Citizens’ Day, Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, and others. 
There would be many other occasions when 
the people of their own initiative in their own 
recreational and social groups would plan to 
use the house, but we would be always alert 
to lead them through this self-expression out 
of their racial and linguistic groups into the 
larger and more distinctly American groups. 

And when we saw our problem in this light, 
we planned the American House to meet 
these needs—a Community House with a di- 
rector’s office for himself and his staff of as- 
sistants; library and games rooms; committee 
and club rooms; a small auditorium, dining 
room and kitchen; shower rooms, and a dainty 
bathroom for the little ones; and the choicest 
room in the whole house, the mothers’ room, 
with a garden to take the place of the unsightly 
yard. And when our plans were formulated we 
asked the Council of Social Agencies to take 
care of the current expenses, to the extent of 
$13,000; and the Council of National Defence 
to remodel the building to the amount of $10,- 
000, which with much free service enabled us 
to make all necessary changes. And then we 
knew that without the touch of woman all our 
plans would fail; and so the women’s organi- 
zations were given the opportunity of furnish- 
ing the house, each organization selecting some 
room or department and fully equipping it as 
a part of a unified whole. 

So you see the American House is distinctly 
a community house, not only for the neighbor- 
hood in which it is located, but as a result of 
the co-operative efforts of the entire city. 
And our ultimate plans call for similar houses 
in other centres, until the needs of the city in 
this respect shall be fully met; for if you can 
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DON’T UNDERESTIMATE RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Opportunity is only another spelling of respon- 
sibility. 

Responsibility for opportunity is the teacher’s 
new need. 

Not even a mother has the opportunity that a 
teacher has to provide a community atmosphere 
for a child, to have him keep step intellectually 
in essentials; to have him bear and forbear in in- 
tellectual tests and contests; to match wits with 
boys and girls socially and financially greatly 
above or greatly below him; to require equality 
in spirit and detail of treatment of boys and girls 
of various races and creeds; to tone down some 
boys and girls and to tone up others. These are 
Opportunities and responsibilities unknown to 
anyone but a teacher. 

The ideal for the teacher is like a rainbow in 
its beauty and variety of shade and tint, hue and 
tone. But it is not ideal until it is real. An 
ideal must be real before it is ideal. 

The spiritual is not spiritual until it is 
material. The cannon makes no noise unless 
there be an ear to hear. 

Until very recently no one conceived the idea 
of riding on the air unless above the rider was 
a huge balloon so large that the rider and his 
cage, plus the light gas.in the balloon, made a 
combination lighter than the air. 

There is a tradition that this fallacy was not 
disturbed until someone watched the flight of a 
heavier-than-air bumblebee flying leisurely and 
easily with no wings to speak of. 

When the thoughtful observer said: “It is 
not the size of the wings but their rapidity that 
signifies,” the solution of the heavier-than-air 
machine was at hand, 
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It was only a question of time when the Lib- 
erty motor with its 450-horse-power should ar- 
rive with ability to transport tons of bombs, wiih 
ability to rise a thousand feet a minute while 
flying two miles a minute. 

It would require a string of horses a mile and 
a half long to pull the load that a small Liberty 
motor can pull, 

The teacher’s ideal must be made real as 
definitely as the power to fly has been realized by 
the power that makes the propeller turn 1,600 
times a minute, 

Great as is the opportunity of the teacher, so 
great is the tragedy if she does not materialize 
her responsibility and privilege: 

There would be no tragedies if every teacher 
were a best teacher. 

The best teacher would be a better teacher if 
she could know the best ways and means of 
many best teachers, 

It is a tragedy for any teacher to be satisfied 
with anything that she can do until she has 
learned all that she can learn from those who 
are learning to be better teachers by the study 
of those who are the better teachers. 

It is a tragedy for a teacher to be content to 
float in an unsteerable balloon just because she 
is above some other people. Balloonistic con- 
ceit is nowhere so fatal as in a teacher. 

Professor Longley had the first conception of 
a heavier-than-air flying machine, but he never 
saw his machine fly because he did not know 
how to start it. His attempt to launch it was a 
tragic comedy. The Wright brothers made ma- 
chines fly, but one hundred other inventors have 
improved upon the machine until the Germans 
pleaded for mercy when they saw 
a drive of a thousand machines 
horse-power motors and machinery which. could 
fire six hundred shots a minute safely through 


a propeller that was revolving sixteen hundred 


times a minute. 

The teachers have an infinite number of les- 
sons to learn in pedagogy and psychology that 
were never known by any writer or teacher of 
pedagogy and psychology before the World 
War. 

The tragedy of the day is the presence in the 
profession of men and women who do not want 
to learn the latest way to do the best things for 
the child, the school and the community. 


NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


Nathan C. Schaeffer, who passed away at his 
home in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on March 15, 
was instinctively a gentleman, by faith and works 
a Christian, by early training and life-long study 
a scholar, by experience of many years an able 
administrator, 

Dr. Schaeffer was as reliable as the planets in 
their courses; his friendship was as genuine 
and responsive as sunshine; his home life was 
beautiful, and a nobler or*more successful family 
no one could desire. 

Dr. Schaeffer was eminently successful as 
principal of the Kutztown, Pennsylvania, State 
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Normal School. No other American educator 
has been appointed state superintendent for 
terms aggregating twenty-six years, and none 
has been appointed by a Democratic Governor, 
a reactionary Republican Governor and a Pro- 
gressive Republican Governor without an oppos- 
ing candidate. 

Dr. Schaeffer was president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; was president of the 
National Education Association in 1906 when 
there was no meeting because of the San Fran- 
cisco fire, but he made a program which was can- 
celled because of the calamity; he was president 
in 1907 at the meeting in Los Angeles; and ow- 
ing to the illness of President E. G. Cooley in 
1908 Dr. Schaeffer made the program for the 
Cleveland meeting and presided. No one else 
has ever had such a combination of experiences 
in the N. BE. A, 

Although not vigorous in health he attended 
the meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence in Chicago recently and was never more 
companionable with his friends than in those 
days. 

No man’s life was more worthy, no one’s fu- 
ture could be more sacredly assured than was 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer’s. 


LEST WE FORGET* 


The spoilsman will be in evidence as long as 
it pays anyone to be a law breaker. 

There is no crime that some men and women 
are not willing, yes, glad to commit. There is a 
fascination in law breaking. Men who have not 
the nerve to commit murder, to play the per- 
sonal highwayman or bandit, revel in the oppor- 
tunity to rob the government, hold up Con- 
gressmen and Legislatures. 

There are others who lack the nerve to graft 
in overcharging but who think it great sport 
to steal an office and capture a salary for a 
friend who is sure to make liberal returns in in- 
fluence if not in money. 

Even a statesman with high and holy ideals 
for the protection of America, or of his glorious 
state, thinks it a brilliant performance to hold 
up a secretary of the treasury, or postmaster- 
general, and demand a custom house office or a 
postmastership, or even letter carrier, for a faith- 
ful political worker. 

The men who went over the top in trench wel- 
fare, who inhaled damnable gases at the front, 
who took chances in submarines, who accepted 
death with Zeppelins, were not one whit more 
patriotic or more deserving of public glorifica- 
tion than is Dr. William Dudley Foulke, who 
defied the conscienceless statesman (?), the politi- 
cal highwayman of our time. 

It is cause for rejoicing that at last he has 
given a reliable account of the struggles of a few 
noble men in “Fighting the Spoilsmen.” 


* “Fighting the Spoilsmen.’’ Reminiscences of the Movement for 
Civil Service Reform from the pi e of the Act of 1883 down to 
the outbreak of the present war. By William Dudley Foulke, LL.D., 
former Civil Service Commissioner and an early leader in the Re- 
form Movement. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, 
$2.00 net. 


‘The book is about as thrilling as “The Eagle’s 
Eye,” with its story of the secret service in de- 
feating those other public enemies, the Germai 
spies in the United States. 

It is an account of the activities of 
the National Civil Service Reform League 
and the auxiliary associations, with an 
analysis of the Civil Service records of Presi- 
dents Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson: The description giver 
of the development of the spoils system includes 
a number of grotesque and amusing incidents. 
The book also describes the competitive system 
by which the spoils methods have been in large 
part superseded. The author adds an account 
of his personal experiences with public officials 
and with patronage-mongers, together — with 
estimates of the characteristics of the presidents 
of the association such as George William Cur- 
tis, Carl Schurz, etc., and of the other leaders in 
the Civil Service Reform Movement. He also 
gives a clear statement as to the progress made 
and an estimate of the obstacles and dangers 
still to be overcome, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Massachusetts Legislature has twice de- 
feated a bill for physical education. The bill this 
year is most carefully drawn. 

The present bill provides for school physi- 
cians, school dentists, directors of physical edu- 
cation and school nurses. The physicians and 
dentists inspect and report on the condition of 
the child. The nurse works under the direction 
of the physician; the director of physical edu- 
cation works under the direction of the school 
commitee, and has the help of a state director 
appointed by the board of education with the ap- 
proval of the department of health. Uniformity 
in method and application will be promoted by 
supervision of the board of education and the 
department of health. 

Massachusetts rejected 46% of her men under 
the first draft, twenty-one to thirty-one years of 
age. 

One million Massachusetts workers lose an 
annual average of nine days from sickness. This 
involves a time loss of nine million days or 
twenty-five thousand years; a wage loss of at 
least $25,000,000 per year, and a medical bill of 
at least $15,000,000 per year. 

The state, through public and private organi- 
zations, is spending, in addition to what is spent 
by individuals, at least thirty-five millions a year 
for curative and custodial work alone. It all 
goes for regaining, or attempting to regain, lost 
ground, 

The sum of all these items means a_ ghastly 
handicap in human and material resources. War 
work has been handicapped, always industry is 
held back, citizenship is weakened, education is 
retarded and human energies and _ possibilities 
are wasted. 

The real objective is a better crop of human 
beings. The crowning achievement of humanity, 


of democracy everywhere, is measured by the 
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people; by their health, their comfort, their joy 
in living; incidentally by their efficiency in 
work. But there must be more than efficiency 
in work; there must be exuberance, that overflow 
of what is needed to keep the wolf from the door 
which spills itself into civic and social work, in- 
to parenthood childhood, neighborliness, 
the joy of living broadly. 

The real objective is health, and all that pre- 


. cedes, accompanies and follows it, for everyone. 


Physical education in the schools gives an  ap- 
proach to the largest group at a critical period. 
It is, moreover, essential to education, to the 
evolution and development of the individual. 
Physical education in the schools will serve to 
accentuate the importance of all other health 
and educational activities. The period before 
school, the outside activities during school life, 
the activities after school, which yet remain to 
be appraised, apportioned and developed, all go 
to make up the total sum. But all the others 
without physical education in the schools must 
result in numerous failures and disappointments. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


The continuation school is an important fea- 
ture of education. It accomplishes much wher- 
ever it is advantageously installed, but, like all 
new, good things, it needs to be wisely and effi- 
ciently launched. 

The Chicago Board of Education has intro- 
duced this continuation work in the stock yards 
to great advantage. I. L. Roberts is in 
charge of this service. 

About 300 pupils receive instruction for an 
hour a day. The City Board of Education is 
responsible for the instruction and furnishes ex- 
perienced and successful men instructors. The 
Swift Packing Company furnishes all supplies 
and equipment. 

The aims are: To enable the boy or girl who 
has not completed the eighth grade to obtain 
the minimum essentials of the work given in 
the public grammar schools; to enable the 
boy who has an eighth grade education to ob- 
tain an education equivalent to the Ohicago 
two-year commercial course; to train the boy 
for lines to which he is mentally and physically 
best adapted; to recommend capable boys for 
transfer or promotion, when requested by de- 
partment heads; to train the boy in that which 
is directly applicable to his future work. 

Special attention is given to the develop- 
ment of a rapid legible hand. A definite effort 
is made to train the student in writing small, 
legible figures, tabulating in ink and filling in 
forms. Footing, cross footing, balancing, ex- 
tending, check eleven, short cuts in multiplying, 
averaging, figuring per cents, prorating, dis- 
tributing of overhead expenses, keeping bank 
accounts, payrolls, extending invoices, render- 


ing statements of account, simple accounting, 
etc., are presented daily in both advanced and 
elementary sections. Much attention to spelling 
lists of words evolved from the company’s cor- 
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respondence; elementary word study. The 
business letter is not only studied in detail, but 
original letters are composed in answer io 
practical business situations. Errors in both 
written and oral English are corrected syste- 
matically, 

Frequent lectures are given by experts in 
their lines on departmental activities. These are 
followed up by class work and reading assign- 
ments in the company library, 

The aim is not to make a mere machine out 
of the boy, or to fit him for a blind alley job. 
On the other hand the aim is to fit him tech- 
nically and give him a broader view of what 
business really is. 


GRATIFYING APPRECIATION 


Of the many expressions of appreciation there 
comes one now and then that one would be less 
than human did he not appreciate it keenly. One 
of these is from the president of one of the 
largest and most renowned of the state normal 
schools:— 

“IT don’t know how long I have been reading 
the Journal but began when my hair was not so 
gray as it is now, about the time that I began 
teaching in old Bradford County, and in ‘the 
days when you used to lecture there under 
Superintendent George W. Ryan. I usually take 
the Journal along with me on my various trips 
so that if anything happeris it will be mute evi- 
dence that I was sane at the time of my death.” 


La. a 


The Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, which is maintained at a normal annual 
expenditure of over $400,000, is conducting a 
baby saving campaign to save 100,000 babies, 
and planning a nation-wide campaign to keep all 
children of compulsory age in school and to fix 
and enforce minimum standards of child welfare. 


The city schools are as a rule better than rural 
schools. The rural schools need boosting and 
so do city schools. To hold city schools back 
for rural schools to catch up is absurd. No 
schools are adequately financed. 


A great question is raised by normal school 
faculties: Do the students in normal schools 
today compare favorably in native talent with 
those of twenty years ago? 

Richmond, Virginia, requires every teacher to 
sign an agreement to return half a month's salary 
if she leaves before the end of the year. 


Fifty-five state normal schools and colleges 
were granted units of the S. A. T. C. 


Education of today is the warp and woof of 
all that is good in life tomorrow. 


The Pennsylvania Retirement system will go 
into effect on July 1, 1919. 


There must be safety in every pension. scheme. 
Nothing: justifies a financial chain letter. 
America was never as united as now. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


“THE BIG FOUR.” 


The latest deliberations of the League of Na- 
tions Commission have been taken over by what 
is generally described as “The Big Four,” mean- 
ing President Wilson, Premier Lloyd George, 
Premier Clemenceau and Premier Orlando. This 
small but powerful group has preserved so strict 
a secrecy as to its proceedings—sitting entirely 
by itself, without the presence even of secreta- 
ries or stenographers—that the outside world is a 
good deal mystified as to what it has done or what 
it contemplates doing; and the newspaper de- 
spatches have been full of conflicting rumors; for 
the correspondents at Paris feel themselves under 
obligation to send something, and when official 
sources of information are hermetically closed, 
they send whatever is afloat. Discussions by so 
small a group of diplomats should be more free 
and more effective than deliberations by a 
larger group, but the results cannot be ap- 
praised, naturally, until they are definitely 
known. Meanwhile, the newspaper correspon- 
dents have their opinion of this “secret 
diplomacy.” 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


While the Peace Conference is midway in 
the fifth month of its deliberations, with most 
momentous questions still unsettled, wars and 
rumors of wars are the order of the day, on 
every continent except our own. Little Korea 
is seething with revolt, and there have been 
numerous riotous disturbances; and Chinese 
territory along the Yalu River has been the 
scene of anti-Japanese manifestations. In  Eu- 
rope, martial law has been proclaimed in Spain 
because of strikes and food difficulties. Ireland 
is threatened with a Sinn Fein outbreak, in con- 
nection with the reception of Professor Edward 
De Valera, whom the Sinn Feiners hail as the 
President of Ireland. Outside of Europe, the 
most menacing situation is in Africa, where 
dangerous rioting has occurred in Egypt. 


THE REVOLT IN EGYPT. 


The extent of the revolt in Egypt was not un- 
derstood, outside of official circles, until the 
frank but depressing statement made by _ the 
British Secretary. of War, Winston Spencer 
Churchill, on March 25. Mr. Churchill 
told the House of Commons that, within 
a few days, a situation had developed in 
Egypt which was of far-reaching danger, and 
which had made it necessary to appeal to the 
men who were assembled at the various ports 
for demobilization to go back and help their 
comrades and save them being slain. 
The whole of Egypt, he declared, was in a 
virtual state of insurrection, Mr. Churchill spoke 
in defence of the military service bill, which 
contemplates keeping 900,000 men in-service 
for the present for every purpose; but he would 
scarcely have made so startling a statement with- 
out just cause, 


THE BOLSHEVIK MENACE. 


Reports from Hungary are so conflicting, and 
the circumstantial statements of one day are so 
often definitely contradicted the next, that it is 
impossible to learn exactly what the condition 
of things there is. But it is plain that the 
Karolyi government, whether as the result of a 
plot with the “reds” or not, has retired, and that 
the country is in the hands of a “proletariat” 
which promises to be as unscrupulous and as 
bloodthirsty as that of Lenine and _ Trotsky. 
There is good reason for apprehension that the 
tide of Bolshevism will now sweep over Austria; 
and Roumania is threatened with an _ invasion 
by Russian Bolshevik troops. Apparently, it was 
the attempt of the Peace Conference to establish 
new boundaries by dividing a strip of Hungary 
between Poland and Roumania, with a view to 
making a highway between the Baltic and_ the 
Black Sea, which furnished a pretext for the 
revolution, 

WORLD-WIDE BOLSHEVISM. 

It appears that the ambitions of the Russian 
Bolshevist leaders stop at nothing short of the 
establishment of world-wide Bolshevism. Lenine 
has already appointed a viceroy for all the coun- 
tries in the world. Bela Kun was his appointee 
for Hungary; and he was promptly on hand 
to steer the Hungarian revolution. He has de- 
signated Eugene Debs for the United States, 
but Debs has other engagements at present 
with the United States authorities, which impede 
his activities. He has selected the anarchist, 
Eichhorn for Germany, Maclean for England, 
Loriet for France, and so on. The Soviet 
emissaries, who have come to the United States 
to organize a Bolshevist revolution here, have 
millions of dollars at their disposal, and recent 
seizures of documents and papers at New York 
show that their schemes are already far ad- 
vanced. 

THE GERMAN ATTITUDE. 

High German authorities continue to preserve 
a haughty and arrogant attitude as to the con- 
ditions of peace. They declare that Germany will 
do this and will not do that, precisely as if Ger- 
many had not been beaten in the war. Weak- 
minded sentimentalists, who insist that Germany 
must not be treated too harshly, play directly 
into her hands. Count von Bernstorff, for ex- 
ample, with whose skillful manipulations 
America is sufficiently familiar, and who has 
been made the head of the special office created 
in Berlin for studying peace, professes to adhere 
to Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, forgetting that 
those were put forth long before Germany was 
beaten. He is willing to give up Alsace, but only 
after a plebiscite. He is ready to give Poland all 
territories jnhabited by populations “incontesi- 
ably Polish,” and a free port oy the Haltie, but 
he “cannot consent” to the joss af Danzig; and 
Germany, he says, ‘will never sign away” 
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EDUCATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


Continued from page 377. 
see your problem large enough and clear 
enough, and can organize it small enough, all 
the difficulties will resolve themselves into sim- 
ple elements which can be solved. 

When the house was ready for opening, we 
invited every patriotic, social, civic, educational 
and religious organization to be present 
through regularly appointed delegates; and 
every linguistic and racial organization in the 
city to send their representatives; and all the 
people of the Mohawk-Brighton neighbor- 
hood—men, women and children—to come and 
help dedicate the house to the cause of Ameri- 
canism. And we chose for the occasion, 
Thanksgiving Day, that day on which in the 
long ago the native-born Americans and the 
foreign-born who had come to these shores 
seeking liberty had united for their first joint 
celebration. We dedicated the house, with re- 
ligious ceremony and patriotic exercises in 
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which rabbi and priest and minister joined, in 
which we sang “America” and saluted the flag 
(the gift of the Girl Scouts); a great com- 
pany of native and foreign-born who filled the 
streets and stood about the house pledging al- 
legiance to “my flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands; one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all”; and with a pageant 
in which the representatives from every land 
brought their gifts and laid them at Columbia’s 
feet. Lovers of liberty, voyagers across every 
sea who had come seeking “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” “unalienable rights,” de- 
nied them in the land of their birth, guaran- 
teed them in this land of Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln and Wilson. 

This is the way we built and dedicated the 
American House; this the way we are trying 
to educate the immigrant; and this the way we 
are Americanizing both the native and the for- 
eign-born in Cincinnati—Address before De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


Noting that only a small proportion of the teaching force of the country contributes to 
the maintenance of the National Education As sociation, we recommend that professionally- 
minded teachers shall become active members of that body. We heartily endorse the campaign 
now under way to secure voluntary contributions in aid of the program of the Association, 
and the extension of a nation-wide publicity and support for the creation of a department of 


education.— Chicago Resolution. 
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AMERICANISM IN NEW YORK 


February 22, 1919. 
Fellow Teachers: 

I conceive it my duty to urge upon all super- 
visors to insist that the instruction given in our 
elementary, high, and training schools be of 
such a character as to be the enduring basis 2f 
loyal Americanism. 

Every member of the teaching and supervis- 
ing staff is bound, as a matter of contractual 
and moral obligation, to carry into effect by ex- 
ample and precept, those ideals of patriotism 
and civic responsibility of which our school 
system, as expressed inits state law, by-laws, and 
organization, is the concrete embodiment. 

Our system has no place for any _ teacher 
whose personal convictions make it impossible 
for him to be a sympathetic expounder of the 
cherished ideals and institutions of our national 
life, which although subject to modification, 
should be to our children institutions worthy of 
reverence and respect, to be modified, not by 
chaotic and destructive revolutions such as we 
find exemplified in the Bolshevistic movement 
in Europe, but by the gradual and orderly 
changes that have always been characteristic of 
the development of the Anglo-Saxon _ institu- 
tions. Teachers who cannot assent to this 
general point of view are, in my opinion, ineligi- 
ble, as a matter of law, and undesirable as a 
matter of self-respect, to contract with the 
Board of Education to carry out the ideals to 
which the state law and by-laws give expression. 


Nether by act nor omission should any 
teacher fail to fulfill the high obligation incurred 
when, on entrance to the service, he took the 
following oath of office:— 

“I do solemnly swear that I will support the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York, and that | 
will faithfully discharge the duties of the office 
of teacher in the Department of Education of 
the city of New York, according to the best 
of my ability.” 

In this connection, let me quote the recent 
decision rendered by the Acting State Commis- 
sioner of Education :— 

“There is also no difference of Opinion among 
the patriotic people of this state or nation as 
to the obligation of every person who assumes 
the office of teacher of boys in a public school 
of the state, to support the government, to 
teach respect and love for our democratic in- 
stitutions, and for the President, as such, of this 
Republic. The standard by which teachers are 
to be judged in this respect was well stated by 
Doctor John H. Finley, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in an address before the teachers of the 
state, at the annual meeting of their association 
at Svracuse in November, 1917. His words 
upon this subject are as follows — 

“*AXs to ourselves, the teachers, representing, 
as we do, the State which has entrusted to us 
her most precious possession, there is jest one 
answer; We must do with our minds and daily 
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speech what the soldier does with his body and 
in his daily training or fighting; that is, sup- 
port our country in the cause to which it is 
committed in its own defence and that of hu- 
man freedom. The same degree of loyalty is 
asked of a teacher as of a soldier. If a teacher 
cannot give that unquestioning support to the 
country that makes his own individual freedom 
in time of peace, possible, his place is not in the 
school. I will not say where it is, but of all 
places in the world, he should not be in the 
school, as the representative of his country.’ ” 
Please make this subject a matter of con- 
ference and also a matter of instruction and di- 


rection to the teachers under your supervision. 
Assure them that, while I sincerely deprecate 
any supervision involving espionage or oppres- 
sion, it is the duty of every supervising official 
to make certain that no teacher with a warped 
conception of his sacred duty takes advantage 
of the privacy of the classroom and the im- 
maturity of his auditors, to express views which 
are in conflict with the solemn obligation that 
rests upon him as a teacher and a public ser- 
vant. 
Cordially yours, 
William L. Ettinger, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


ANDREW W. EDSON. 


Andrew W. Edson, associate superintendent 
of New York City, has had an unusually inter- 
esting, useful and influential professional life. 
For more than a quarter of a century he has 
been eminently efficient as an associate superin- 
tendent in New York City, and never so much 
so as at present when he is conserving more 
human waste than any other school man in the 
world. 

Under his devotion to the neglected classes 
200 cripples of normal mind but with bodies so 
wrecked that they cannot be transported to any 
school for cripples, as are 1,200 other cripples, 
are so taught in their homes that they can en- 
joy life and earn a living. Twenty teachers give 
their entire time to these 200 children, who are 
saved from useless and distracted lives to lives 
of comfort and profit. 

He is administering $25,000 to conserving the 
forces of cardiac cases, children with weak 
hearts, who must be on the ground floor, who 
must avoid all excitement, who must conserve 
all heart power. 

Under his guidance 3,300 educative mental 
defectives are saved to themselves and society is 
saved from their degeneracy. Hundreds of near 
blind have their eyesight conserved under the 
skillful treatment applied in season. More than 
20,000 children have health conserved and lives 
saved by open-air classes. 

But Mr. Edson was useful long before he en- 
tered the New York City service, even before 
he became superintendent of Jersey City. 

We have known him intimately for forty 
years, most intimately before 1890, when he was 
agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, when he rendered America inestimable 
service by starting on their professional careers 
Randall J. Condon, now receiving $10,000 as 
superintendent of Cincinnati; Frank E. Spauld- 
ing, the $12,000 superintendent of Cleveland and 
director of educational soldier work in France; 
J. A. Pitman, principal of the Salem, Massachu- 
setts, State Normal School; E. W. Wheeler, 
superintendent of Newton, Massachusetts, as 
successor of Dr. Spaulding; Stanley H. Holmes, 
superintendent of New Britain, Connecticut, and 
Mr. Myrick of Harvard University Department 


of Education, after being assistant state superin- 
tendent in Indianapolis and deputy state super- 
intendent of New Jersey. 

Here are six of the eminent educational 
leaders of America today whom Mr. Edson 
brought to $1,500 positions, as superintendents 
of districts of country towns, from Northern 
New England. Probably no one of them had 
ever received more than $1,000 or $1,200. 

Personally we recall the coming of Mr. Con- 
don to the Templeton District, Mr. Spaulding 
to the Ware District, Mr. Pitman to the Boyl- 
ston District, Mr. Wheeler to the Agawam Dis- 
trict and Mr. Holmes to the Grafton District. 

We recall the friction which some of them had 
and the skill with which Mr. Edson ironed out 
the wrinkles. 

Really it is a joy even to have been an on- 
looker upon the career of an educator like Mr. 
Edson and the careers of six such men as Con- 
don, Spaulding, Pitman, Wheeler, Holmes and 
Myrick. 

DR. J. O. CREAGER. . 

Dr. J. O. Creager, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Wyoming for the past two years, has 
resigned, preferring professional work where 
less effort will be required in administrative 
work that is more or less politically obstructed. 
Dr. Creager’s extended work as dean of educa- 
tion of-the Wyoming State University was 
highly effective because it was chiefly educa- 
tionally professional. He will probably spend 
a year or more in strictly professional study for 
highly specialized work. 

M. W. DEPUTY. 

M. W. Deputy, who has been elected presi- 
dent of the new Minnesota State Normal School 
at Bemidji, went from the supervisor of teacher 
training in Kansas City, Missouri, but he was 
for five years a professor in the Mankato, Min- 
nesota, State Normal School. 

The State Board had a wide field from which 
to select and they unanimously elected Mr. 
Deputy, not alone from what he did at Mankato 
and Kansas City but more because of his per- 
sonal and professional attitude toward the new 
work of a normal school. 
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' STATE LEGISLATION FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION* 


The principles governing state legislation for 
physical education and the purpose and _ scope 
of state physical education laws have complete 
and concise exposition in a valuable bulletin is- 
sued by the National Bureau of Education (1918, 
Number 40). “Recent State Legislation for 
Physical Education” is given in full and re- 
viewed in a graphic way by Thomas A. Storey, 
New York state inspector of physical training, 
and Willard S. Small, specialist in school hy- 
giene of the Federal Bureau of Education. 

Physical education legislation is new in the 
United States, the first state laws dating from 
1915, when Illinois provided by statute for phys- 
ical training in all the public and normal 
schools of the state. New York, a vear later, 
improved on the Illinois law by the passage of 
one which (like the later ones enacted by New 
Jersey and California) is held up as “the 
broadest in purpose and the most definite in 
character” of any yet passed. Yet in many re- 
spects these good laws are lacking. 

The model law, it is pointed out, embraces a 
clear statement of its purpose and_ subject; 
provisions for enforcement: provision for the 
continuous compulsory physical education of all 
children of school age (6 to 18): a minimum 
time requirement of one hour each day; super- 
visors and special teachers; state aid to county 
and local authorities; special standards and. li- 
censes for physical trainers; adequate physical 
training for normal students; the physical 
training of regular class teachers: physical 
education required as essential for promotion 
and graduation; the co-ordination of school 
medical and sanitary inspection with school 
physical training; military training accepted “as 
substitute for physical education only so far as 
it includes the health, vigor and _ endurance 
producing features of the physical education 
program.” 

That this model law will supersede the de- 
ficient ones, already enacted, is very evident, for 
the war has emphasized the immense value of a 
sound system of physical education. France and 
Great Britain have moved rapidly along this 
line and America must not fall behind. 
~® “Re sent State Legislation for Physical Education.’’ By Thomas 
A. Storey. State Inspector of Physical Training, State Bureau of 
Military Training, New York, and Willard S. Small, Specialist in 
School Hygiene, United States Bureau of Education. Published by 
Bureau of Education, Department ot the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin, 1918, No. 40. 
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BIRD CLUBS 


Every school should have a bird club. Al- 
ready the movement to form such clubs has be- 
come nation-wide. Many thousands of boys and 
girls are thus organized to learn what they can 
about wild birds and to protect them from 
harm. 

No school is too small and none is too far 
removed from bird life. Even in the heart of 


a big city there are back yards and public parks 
Pupils in 


where certain birds may be found. 
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villages and smaller cities can find many birds 
near their homes and can take frequent tramps 
into the country. Rural school pupils have a 
great variety of bird life at their very door and 
are only waiting to be stimulated and directed 
to make observations. 

Every biology class should be organized to 
give some attention to field work in bird study. 
Many of those in New York State are already 
using the state slides and students are using 
their scientific training to find out some of the 
relations of bird life to practical economic 
problems. 

Let the teacher or other person who is di- 
recting the work of the club conduct some ob- 
servation trips, but devote even more attention 
to encouraging individuals or very small groups 
of members to seek opportunities to look quietly 
for birds, suggesting types of places where they 
are most likely to be found. 

Some things a bird club can do: Have 
weekly reports from members, make and ‘com- 
pare tables showing dates on which birds were 
first seen during the season, make and put up 
bird houses, maintain feeding and drinking sta- 
tions, establish a co-operative library of books 
and leaflets about birds, discourage tie destruc- 
tion of birds, nests and eggs, make a collection 
of discarded nests, and through their activity in- 
terest the entire community in the protection of 
bird life. 


@-0-@-0-@ 
GOOD GAMES—(I.) 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 


Associate Secretary Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, New York 


WHY TEACH GAMES. 

Games show clearly the need for resourceful- 
ness and leadership, which someone—an adult 
usually, or an older boy or girl—must supply. 
But the classic expression of playground op- 
ponents is: “It’s as foolish to talk of teaching 
children to play as of teaching fishes to swim.” 

Obviously, however, children. do not by in- 
stinct know the rules of games like these. 
Games are a precious social heritage. In my 
childhood they were part of an active play tradi- 
tion handed on by adults and by other children. 

At present, anyone who will watch what boys 
and girls are really doing in any community 
will usually find that they are idling or merely 
“fooling’—not playing an organized game which 
demands strength and skill and develops them. 

To “teach children to play” is therefore es- 
sential—though formal “teaching” is less effec- 
tive than such informal fellowship, with such 
suggestions, opportunities and leadership as I 
have sought to portray. 

Without apparatus, “Playgrounds,” money, or 
experience, anyone can use these games to vital- 
ize leisure hours in his family or neighborhood. 

Many boys and girls today do not even know 
how to play such games. At best they need 
opportunities and help” organizing. 
Leadership is thus necessary. 
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Hearts beat, lungs expand and muscles 
strengthen, while alertness, self-control and 
“team-play’—or self-subjection to a social pur- 
pose—are developed by the rousing old games. 
For all-round physical efficiency—with the quali- 
ties of brawn, brain and spirit which that in- 
yolves—there is nothing better. 


POM-POM-PULLAWAY. 


One evening in Chicago I chanced upon a 
vital discovery. 1 went into the street in front 
of our home, called together a few of the omni- 
present youngsters and told them I was “It” 
for Pom-pom-pullaway. 

I lined the children up on the curbstone and 
explained that they must run across the strect 
to the opposite curb when I called out :— 


“Pom-pom-pullaway ! 
If you don’t come, 
I'll pull you away.” 

When I caught any runner and tagged him 
three times he was “It,” too, and must help me 
catch the others. Each player tagged became 
a tagger until all were caught. Then the player 
who had been caught first was “It” for a new 
game. 

I was so awkward at first that I fell, tore my 
trousers and scratched my hands. Buttons were 
torn off my old coat. I learned that the good 
old game is too strenuous for the aged, but my 
vital discovery was that the game would not let 
me remain aged. Many times since that night, 
thirty minutes of Pom-pom-pullaway has _ re- 
created me—physically and spiritually—and, for 
good measure, has won me friends among the 
neighboring children. 
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PRIMER, FIRST READER, SECOND READER, 
THIRD READER, TEACHER’S MANUAL. By 
Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of education, 
State of New Jersey. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Dr. Kendall has had unusual experience in the edu- 
cational field. As superintendent in two prominent 
cities he acquainted himself with the details of the 
classroom. In New Haven he magnified scholarship 
to the limit. In Indianapolis he esteemed service 
through education the real goal in school work. 

Dr. Kendall combines in a most unusual degree the 
telescopic and microscopic phases of pedagogy. He 
sees large things and he sees everything in perspec- 
tive. It is surprising that after several years of the 
life and vision of a state commissioner of education 
he should be able to complete so ideally primary 
school work which he began when a city superintend- 
ent. The delay was not in vain, contrariwise it has 
been most beneficial through the enrichment of the 
material which the little people will relish refresh- 
ingly. 


THE CHAOS IN EUROPE. A consideration of the 
political destruction that has taken place in Rus- 
sia and elsewhere and of the international policies 
of America. By Frederick Moore. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. With ethnographical map. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 

It is not easy for anyone to know much reliably 
about the real condition in Russia. Practically every 
two men who have been there make two radically 
different reports. One always sees mid-day glory 
and the other midnight horrors. 

In one thing only do they all agree, namely, that it 
is now “chaos,” and Frederick Moore’ has described 
the “chaos” brilliantly. Possibly it is because it is 
the latest book we have read on the subject that its 
brilliant horrors appeal to us as being satisfactory. 
It is certainly horribly fascinating. 


FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. By J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford, Ph.D., professor of Romanic  Lan- 
guages and Literatures. University of Pennsylvania. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
318 pp. Price, $1.20. 

The Macmillan Spanish Series believes in making 
haste slowly, judged from the quantitative side of its 
output, but the texts published so far have been of 
uniformly high quality, the special palm going to Mr. 
Supple’s splendid “Spanish Reader of South Amertcan 
History.” Professor Crawford’s new Spanish Gram- 
mar is the basic work of the whole series, and up- 
holds the reputation gained by its predecessors. Dr. 
Crawford is the author of a successful Spanish com- 
position book and is well known to language teach- 
ers and Hispanicists as an indefatigable contributor 
to the journals of the craft, an enthusiastic research 
specialist of power and_ scholarship. Turning his 
hand to the preparation of an introductory grammar, 


TABLE 


he shows the same qualities of originality, tempered 

by saneness, and painstaking industry, that have dis- 

tinguished his previous work. 

The book is not intended to serve as a complete 
reference grammar, a field which Ramsey and the 
Spanish Academy grammar have pre-empted, but at 
the same time it is thorough enough, and carries the 
student. sufficiently far along the road, to answer the 
demands both of a beginners’ text and of a grammar 
for review or advanced work. It contains fifty-five 
lessons, enough for a year’s work in college or for 
two or more years in high school, together with an 
appendix of the verb full enough for all ordinary re- 
quirements. It is thoroughly modern in construction 
and content; for example, all grammatical terms are 
given both in Spanish and in English; there is an 
abundance of varied oral exercises (cuestionarios. 

_etc.), which force the pupil actually to use the lan- 
guage in his daily lessons; the terminology em- 
ployed is that recommended by the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature (“past future” for 

“conditional,” etc.); and both the Spanish and Eng- 

lish exercises are in the form of connected passages 

rather than of isolated sentences. Special emphasis 
is laid throughout the book on Latin American ma- 
terial. In the arrangement of the lessons, the order 
in which the points of grammar are taken up, the 
rexplanations of difficulties, the comparisons and con- 
trasts with English, and in countless other details, 
there is evidence of the trained and experienced 
teacher. The book should take rank alongside 
those other fine new grammars, the Hills and Ford 

First Spanish Course, the Wagner, the Espinosa and 

Allen, the Coester, the Olmsted and Gordon, as a 

truly standard work for American schools and col- 

leges. 

THE LURE OF MUSIC. By Olin Downes. New 
York: Harper Brothers. Cloth. Elegantly illus- 
trated. 32 portraits. Price, $1.50 net. 

Here is a most beautiful, brilliantly illustrated book 
that brings within the reach of everyone the fascina- 
tion and meaning of music. It is an encyclopedia of 
musical information, taking one through the world 
of music, telling fascinating stories about musical 
compositions on Columbia records, and about more 
than seventy composers. 

If the price were $5.00 instead of $1.50 every lover 
of music would have it if his love of music were gen- 
uine and not a mere camouflage, an attempt to de- 
ceive the public by covering up his ignorance by us- 
ing words of praise instead of knowing what can 
only be known by the mastery of a book like this 
of Olin Downes of Boston. 

NATURE MYTHS AND STORIES. By 
Cooke, principal of the Francis Parker School, 
Chicago. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. IIlus- 
trated in black and white and colors. For third 
and fourth grades. 160 pp. List price, 50 cents. 
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More than thirty charming selections from the 
best Greek, Norse, Hindu and American Indian 
myths and legends, and a few of the best animal 
stories from Grimm and Aesop that have proved 
most popular with children. To offset the stories of 
mythological heroes, Miss Cooke retells two stories 
from Bible history, illustrative of the wisdom and 
justice of King Solomon. 

Flora J. Cooke is to the primary teacher of today 
what Colonel Francis W. Parker was:to professional 
education a quarter of a century ago. No other 
teacher since his day has so completely embodied 
the spirit, the vision, the pedagogical wisdom of 
Colonel Parker as Miss Cooke. 

The professional tragedy of Colonel Parker was 
the fact that he left no body of doctrine or fountain 
of inspiration in print, and we have trembled lest 
Miss Cooke be content to have inheritance from 
Colonel Parker dissipated in the periodical publica- 
tions of the Francis W. Parker School. While these 
“Nature Myths and Stories” are in no wise adequate 
they are most delightful and may lead the way to 
something more worthy of herself and her great pro- 
fessional master. 


WEBSTER’S NEW HANDY DICTIONARY. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 3 by 6. Price, 30 cents. 

Personally we have waited for years for a book just 
like this to carry everywhere, all the time, one that had 
distinct type, reliable thin paper, a binding that would 
not peel, with a gazetteer of the world, foreign wur‘s 
and phrases and many other features of the International 
Dictionary. Here it is, all this and more. 


COMMERCIAL TESTS AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
By Sherwin Cody. The ninth volume in the School 
Efficiency Monographs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. 216 pp. Kraft bind- 
ing. Price, 99 cents. 

This book presents the history and technic of the 
National Business Ability Tests, which were used as 
the basis for the Efficiency Employment Register of 
high school graduates now being offered by the 
United States Employment Service in New York 
City. Commercial employment is made to include 
office boys, general clerks, and sales people, as well 
as the relatively small number of stenographers and 
bookkeepers on which so-called commercial courses 
have hitherto concentrated. It is an attempt to deal 
with the whole mental or executive side of business, 
comprising about one-third of all workers, instead of 
the one-tenth which industrial education adherents 
have assigned to the mental or executive side of in- 
dustry. 

Of the nineteen tests presented, the English and 
arithmetic are the most important, because they serve 
to measure the practical success of-,these subjects in 
all of the seventh and eighth and high school grades. 
By the device of tests that have “been standardized 
to office employment the teacher@can know how her 
pupils compare with the requirements of the outside 
world—an absolute rating. Improvement within the 
school may be measured, and ‘a basis is afforded for 
a relative grading. 

This series of standardized educational tests has 
been checked up with the requirements of the out- 
side world. Moreover, this is a working handbook 
for teachers and pupils quite as much as for the di- 
rector of research. This enables pupils and teachers 
to become their own experts and give themselves an 
objective rating by an impersonal educational yard- 
stick. There is a carefully worked-out system by 
which pupils correct each other’s papers, checking, 
re-checking, and tabulating on a plan which largely 
eliminates individual judgment. At the end of a test 
the pupils themselves know where they stand—they 
have the complete results, and the teacher avoids the 
tedium of marking endless papers, and doing it badly. 

This will help to eliminate the “hire-and-fire” 
method, the source of most of the public criticism 
of the schools. 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. By Ellen Beers Me- 
Gowan, B. S., and Charlotte A. Waite, M. A. New 
ey The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. Price, 

1.10. 
The subject matter is presented in a form simple and 

interesting for high school students, but omitting no es- 

sential facts. Finished products and their care have been 
emphasized; chapters are introduced on the purchase, 
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testing and economical use of textiles, their relation to 
sewing, sources and methods of production. A complete 


bibliography, glossary and index are found at the end of 
the book. 


MARMION. By Sir Walter Scott. With illustrated 
introduction, frontispiece of the author and map of the 
Scotland of Marmion. Edited by Zelma E. Clark. 


New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. Price, 35 
cents. 
This edition of ever-welcome “Marmion” is pref- 


aced by a_ well-written introduction containing ap 
explanation of its setting and poetic form; distine. 
tive features of the Middle Ages; a brief sketch of 
the life of Sir Walter Scott; and a few critical opin- 
ions of well-known literary authorities. The notes 
show the skill of an experienced teacher, and a par- 
ticularly helpful feature is the editor’s questions for 
study and topics for oral and written themes. 


AMERICAN IDEALS. Selected Patriotic Readings. 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades and for Junior High 
Schools. Compiled by Emma Serl and Wiiliam J, 
Pelo. New York City: Gregg Publishing Company, 
Cloth. Price, 69 cents. : 
We cannot have too many books of patriotic selections 

and Miss Serl and Mr. Pelo have certainly chosen 

sixty-seven most impressive and inspiring prose and 
verse selections. They are arranged into groups: The 

Nation and Citizenship, Two Great Americans, Patri- 

otic Stories, The Flag, Patriotic Holidays, Patriotic 

Ballads, Patriotic Songs and The War Proclamation, 


THE BARGAIN TRUE. By Nalbro Bartley, author 
of “Paradise Auction.” Illustrated by Henry Raleigh. 
Boston: Small, Maynard Company. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

Somehow even the story books are different since 
the War for Peace sealed the doom of autocracy. 
Nalbro Bartley at thirty has seen many sides of 
American activities. A Buffalo girl, three years in 
the high school, a governess at sixteen, reporter at 
nineteen, a free lance writer in New York City at 
twenty-one, married at twenty-six; divorced; author at 
twenty-nine; she has now written a compelling story of 
love-adventure which is so vividly portrayed that 
even when one knows that it cannot be autobio- 
eranhical the impression from first to last is that 

Nalbro knows as much of “Dale” as though they 

were one and the same. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“School Statistics and Publicity.” By Carter Alexan- 
der. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 5 

“Resources and Industries of the United States.” By 
E. F. Fisher. Price, 80c. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Health Education in Rural Schools.” By J. M.. Ane 
dress. Price, $1.60. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Philosophical Basis of Education.” By R. i. 
Shreves. Price, $1.50. — “The French Bloo@ in America. 
By L. J. Fosdick. Price, $2.50. Boston: Richard G. Bad- 

er. 

“Education for Character” Rv F. C. Sharp. Price, 
$1.25. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

“Histoire de France—Cours FElémentaire.” By E. La- 
visse. Price, $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Firebrand of Bolshevism.” By C. Radziwill. 
Price, $2.00. — “The Heart of Peace.” By L. Housman. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Survey of the St. Louis Public Schools” (3 vols.). By 
Judd, Morrison, MacCornack. Dresslar, Hartwell, Peter- 
Son. Mirick, Bobbitt, Gray, Freeman, Dearborn, Freeman 
Yonkers: World 


and Rugg. Price, $2.25 per volume. 
Book Company. 
“Junior High School Mathematics” (First Book). By 
E. H. Taylor and F. Allen. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Demonstrations in Woodwork” (Parts I, TI, IIT). By 
Cc. S. Van Deusen. Price, 25c. each. Peoria, Illinois: 
Manual Arts Press. 
Vocational Civics.” By F. M. Giles and I. K. Giles. 
Price, $1.30.—‘“Textiles and Clothing.” RBv E._B. Me- 
Gowan and C. A. Waite. Price, $1.10. “The Disabled 
Soldier.” By D. C. MeMurtrie. Price, $2.00. — “The 
Management of a City School.” By A. C. Perry. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Ocnlists and Physicians 
Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it wae 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Trv it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eves—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if intereste® 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. IL 
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“Reads Like a FairyTale’ 


“THE LURE OF MUSIC” is an encyclopedia of 
musical information, and reads like a Fairy Tale, taking 
one through the world of music, telling fascinating stories 
about musical composition and about more than seventy 
composers. 


It has been written so well that professional musicians 
find pleasure in reading it; and it is done in a style so inter- 
esting that the amateur will make it a basis for conversa- 
tion about music and for music study. 

The teacher will find in it just the right stories to tell to 
Children—how and why.-certain favorite compositions 
were written, and anecdotes about the old music masters. 
It will incite a keener interest in the record collection of 
every School and Home. . 

“Music Moods,” a bulletin on Music Appreciation, 
should be used in connection with its listed records, to 
supplement “The Lure of Music.”” These two works 
furnish unsurpassed material to the School and to the 
Home for a better understanding of the best music. 

“The Lure of Music” should be in the library of every 
school and home. It may be purchased from any Columbia 
Dealer for $1.50. 

Columbia Educational Literature as shown in the 
coupon will be sent to you free, upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company (de 
Woolworth Building NewYorkCity 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Special for Schools, $80 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding-crank and turntable 
may be locked in pushmobil 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following literature: 

(Check subject desired) 
“Lure of Music” Descriptive Folder © 
Grafonola in the Class Room 
Music Appreciation Record List O 
*“Music Moods" Bulletin 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Why teach children Cleanliness 


And then give them a soiled, filthy, 
dilapidated book to study from? . 


BE CONSISTENT! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Use Holden Book Covers! 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
‘Aneertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 


1-4: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. Secretary, Louis P. 
Jocelyn, 545 S. Division Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

4: Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and High Schools, Spokane. 
W. M. Kern, Walla Walla, Presi- 
dent; Leonard V. Koos, Seattle, 
Secretary. 


JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 


> 


CONNECTICUT. 
The Connecticut College for 


women receives $250,000 as a bequest 
of Morton F. Plant. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Firsa-aid —in- 
struction for public school children !s 
to be introduced under the  super- 
vision of the American Red Cross in 
schools throughout the country. 

The Boy Scouts of America have 
endorsed the course and a special 
merit will be awarded to each scout 
who passes the examination and re- 
ceives a Red Cross certificate. 

It is estimated that there are one 
hundred thousand fatal accidents in 
the United States each year. The 
Red Cross believes that in many 
cases death could be averted by first- 
aid treatment while a doctor is being 
sought. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The teachers of 
this county are in earnest in having 
a minimum wage of $700 and a 
twenty per cent. increase for those 
having $1,000 or more. The county 
superintendent is a leader in the 
movement to unionize the teachers to 
the limit. 


KENTUCKY. 

The McCracken County Board of 
Education has decided to increase 
salaries of rural teachers in propor- 
tron to the number of children en- 
rolled in their districts. The state 
pay to county teachers averages $2 
a month and under the new plan the 
average teacher will receive about 
$30 more. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMESBURY. The = school board 
has voted salary increases for twen- 
ty-four of the public school teachers, 
the increase ranging from $50 to 
$100 each. 

BOSTON. The first session of 
Boston’s new Trade Union College 
will open on April 7 and continue 
until June 14. Classes will be heid 
at the High School of Practical Arts, 
Winthrop and Greenville Streets. 
Roxbury. Registration of students 
will begin on April 3 at headquarters 
of the C. L. U., 987 Washington 
Street, between the hours of & and 
10 p. m., and continue the two foi- 
lowing evenings. 

Boston University has a net regis- 
tration of 4,256 for the present year, 
an increase of 4653 over the previous 
year. The increases are chiefly in 
the College of Liberal Arts, the Col- 
lege of Business Administration, the 
School of Law and the’ Graduate 
School. Eight years ago the total 
registration in the university was 
1347. During this period there has 
been an increase of over 200 per cent. 
in the attendance. The School of 
Education, which was organized last 
October, has a registration of 170, in- 
cluding the department of religious 
education. 

MELROSE. Carl D. Lytle, former 
principal of the Franklin Grammar 
School of Melrose Highlands, re- 
cently returned from overseas ser- 
vice with the Y. M. C. A.. has been 
appointed sub-master at Melrose 


High School and will have — special 
supervision over the freshman class 
and the junior high departments. 

He will begin his new duties in 
Melrose early next month. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. President Harry 


B. Hutchins has resigned his posi- 
tion at the University of Michigan, 
effective at the end of the present 
school year. Unlike his great pre- 
decessor, President James B. Angell, 
Dr. Hutchins’ fame rests entirely 
upon his work as professor, law de- 
partment dean and president of the 
university, whereas Dr. Angell had a 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
_ SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Frepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer. 
‘tal department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Jumor High 
Schoois. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


When looking for a_ thoronghly 
trained. experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for vour students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven. Conn. 


The Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers 


July 7 to August 15 


Including courses in Rural, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Spanish, French, 
Home Economics, Physical Training, Ex- 
pression, Music and Fine Art. 

For information regarding these and other 
courses address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 
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VALPARAISO Old College Building 

4 . was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of obtain- 
The University ing a thorough, practical education t an expense within his reach. That such an Institution is 


a on may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the 
previous year. 


is one of the largest will find an exceptional opportunity to 
fhe Summer School in the United States. Teachers combine work in the regular departments 


The Summer Term will open June 3, and will continue twelve 
weeks. During this term the University will offer an excep- 
tional list of subjects from which students may select their 
work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced and 
review work in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Primary 
Departments Methods, Kindergarten ‘Methods, 


with such review work as they may desire. This is because 
of the fact that during the summer term the regular work 
of the University is offered the same as during the other terms 
of the year. Many enter for review work only. Others by 
attending consecutive summer sessions complete a course of 
study while others enter to take up special subjects. 


= Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for . he Universit i 
Teachers, Education, Aits and Sciences, Engineering, Archi- pment 
. 1 tecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression and Public prary, etc., for doing the highest grade of work. It 
la Speaking. Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 students working 
35 Law and Dentistry. one time. The is accredited by the State 
uiltion, oard of Education for preparing teachers for all grades 0: 

/e Expenses are the Lowest $20 per certificates. Special opportunities are offered teachers for 

in quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Room, $55. doing this work under specialists, as instructors. 
Address Registrar, Valparaiso, Indiana 
47th Year Opens September 16, 1919 | 

ry place in the field of diplomacy. The horo, N. H., graduated) from Yale OHIO. 
Si presidency has been offered to Pro- and became successively superintend- MANSFIELD. The teachers are 
in, fessor James R. Angell, dean of the ent of schools in South Norwalk and in earnest in asking a salary increase 
nt literary college of the University of New Haven, Ct. and Brookline, of twenty-five per cent. 
e- Chicago and son of the former presi- Mass. From 1900 to 1915 he was 
rs dent. : , professor of school administration at OKLAHOMA 
DETROIT. Soon after Superin- Teachers’ College, at the same time The Legis! 1919 h 
he tendent Chadsey left for his new  superintending the Horace Mann e Legisiature “hj 
e position as head of the Chicago School. He lectured at Harvard and ™any progressive things ¢ S Mook 
a schools, the board of education pro- the University of Chicago and was @lly. It ae se “— 
— vided a temporary head of the local exchange lecturer to Scandinavian {ecting amendments as it were. In 


schools by creating the position of 
deputy superintendent and _ electing 
Frank Cody, one of the three ass‘s- 
tant superintendents and member of 
the state board of education, to the 
position. This indicates the prob- 
ability of the selection of an educator 
from outside the city for the super- 
intendency. 

JACKSON. The Jackson Board 
of Education has advanced the sala- 
ries of teachers, supervisors and 
principals twenty per cent.. with a 
minimum of two hundred dollars. 
Superintendent Marsh was_ re-en- 
gaged for three years at a salary of 
$4,200 for the first and $5,000 each 
of the last two years. His present 
salary is $4,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The pension troubles are not over 

in this state. Far from it! 
NEW YORK. 

The New York State Education 
Department has issued to the schools 
of the state “A School and Home 
Garden Program.” It recites briefly 
the results of the last two years’ 
work and makes suggestions to 
school officers about promoting the 
work. An interesting feature is the 
table showing records of tvpical gar- 
den projects. The State Department 
awards certificates of achievement 
to pupils who satisfactorily complete 
a certain amount of work. 

NEW YORK CITY. Dr. Samuel 
T. Dutton, educator, philanthropist. 
died suddenly at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on March 28. He was born at Hills- 


universities in 1910. 


NIAGARA FALLS. To learn the 
school needs of this city, the board 
of education has decided to make a 
school survey and to draw up a 
comprehensive building program. N. 
F. Maddever, president of the board, 
was instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee, consisting of himself and two 
other members of the board, and 


John B. Laidlay, school superintend- 


ent, to act with the chamber of com- 
merce school survey committee. A 
committee of three from the board 
of education will draw up the build- 
ing program. The proposed program 
would mean the expenditure of be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,500,000, The 
erection of two grade schools, two 
junior high schools, a technical high 
school and a gymnasium building is 
under consideration. The survey 
will show whether these schools are 
needed or not. 


doing as many big things as the state 
has had to do there were inevitably 
vacant places in her laws and educa- 
tional provisions and State Superin- 
tendent Robert H. Wilson has de- 
voted himself this time to bridging 
the chasm. 

The very title of one of his most 
important bills tells the whole 
story :— 

“An act providing for the organ- 
ization, maintenance and support of 
schools not included in cities of the 
first class or independent districts, to 
equalize taxation for the support of 
such schools strictly professional 
supervision and to provide equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all children 
in Oklahoma, whether they reside in 
cities. villages or rural communities.” 

It has been a great year for educa- 
tional legislation. 

EDMOND. The Central Normal 
School comes near being the mother 
of all the educational institutions in 


ing test in my city last month. 


ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents - 


The Arlo Plan of Interpretive Readin 
A Michigan Superintendent said to us in Chicago: “I had a read- 
I expected to show a good total. 
My pupils averaged way up to the top in speed, and way down to 
the bottom in power to grasp thought and reproduce ideas.” 
He ordered Arlo and Clematis. Why don’t you? 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Co'., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


101 Tremont Street, aie 


Manual, “Service “orth 
Paying For,” free. 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


TEACHERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Should heed the nation’s call to service. In the re- 
construction following the war, the teaching’ of the 
principles of democracy to our children and the Ameri- 
canization of our foreign population are vitally im- 
portant. Do your part. 


For the coming year teachers will have a greater choice of territory 


than ever before. 


where salaries are always good. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWESD, 


We need hundreds of teachers in every 


line. Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


B. F. CLARK 


a = OIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


Founder—29%th Year 


AGENCY 


Wash. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 


Cham. of Com. Bldg. N.Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 
New York Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Flatiron Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg H. E. Smith E. E. Black 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargeilt C.E. Lutton (Music) 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


April 3, 1919 ' 


the state. It has all the advantages 
and disadvantages of being a near 
suburb of the metropolis of the state. 
It will always be the largest of the 
‘normal _ schools. President J. W. 
Graves had a large S. A. T. C. class 
and at the close of the summer ses- 
sion he went with several of his 
teachers to Minneapolis for a course 
of training for expert leadership in 
S. A. T. C. work and had it not been 
entirely eliminated by the armistice 
he would have had important oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 


TEXAS. 


Miss Amelia Winchester of Wash- 
ington is assisting Miss A. B. Griffith 
of Dallas in the most elaborate drive 
in the promotion of the kindergarten 
ever staged in this state. 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. Some forty-one 
janitors of Milwaukee public schools 
are enrolled in a course in “Heating 
and Ventilation of Public Buildings,” 
which is being conducted in this city 
by the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension division. They are studying 

to be “scientific janitors.” 


> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 381. 


the Saar Basin to France, nor consent 
to separation in any form of her 
Rhine and Westphalia provinces. 
Also, sne rejects the mandate prin- 
ciple for her colonies. Altogether, 
she apparently would like to have 
things left practically about where 
they were before the war. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. 
Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 210, Dover, Ohio 


Doctor? 


That's the Big Question 


able to afford them. 


that confronts 


Or Quarantine. 


SALARY 


Unless you were a “flu” victim you have probably 
drawn three months’ pay. 
way and seems a Certainty. 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 
Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
month's salary to the Doctor? 


a One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
Z year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Usually such misfortunes come when you are least 


A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


There is only one way to “play safe’— 
and that is to enroll in the T. C. U. 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 
stands ready to pay you an income when- 
eVer you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 


It is recommended by promi- —__3$ 
nent educators of America who 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
have already experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better 


when you are a T. C. U., for then you : 
will be free from worry. Send a Post : 

Card for full information. y 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

441 T. C. U. Bldg. Lineoln, Nebraska DOCTOR 

P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 


enza — get protection before some- 
thing happens. 


APRIL MAY 
(SALARY) (SaLary 


December salary is on the 
But the salaries of five 
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POLAND AND THE DANZIG 
“CORRIDOR.” 


The word “corridor” has come to 
have a new meaning in post-bellum 
diplomacy. As applied to the Polish 
question, it means a strip of territory 
sixty miles wide from the sea to the 
new Polish frontier, which the Allies 
propose shall be given to Poland. 
The Poles have been practically 
promised Danzig, but its possession 
would be of little value to them if it 
were surrounded by German territory. 
Hence the proposed “corridor,” the 
cession of which is bitterly opposed 
by the Germans, on the ground that 
its population is chiefly German. The 
German Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Schiffer, swears that Germany will 
not surrender “one inch of German 
territory, either east or west.” But 
Marshal Foch, who usually gets what 


he wants, has demanded, as one of- 


the conditions of the armistice, a 
passage through Danzig for the 
Polish division under General Haller, 
which is a part of the Allied army. 
and permission for the further march 
to Poland to maintain order. Ger- 
many, as usual, is quibbling and ex- 
postulating, but it is not easy to bluff 
Marshal Foch. 


AMENDING THE COVENANT. 


The desirability of amending the 
covenant of the proposed League of 
Nations to meet the objections of 
American Senators seems to have im- 
pressed itself upon the Peace Con- 
ference, and several important 
changes are reported to have been 
made. One of these provides for a 
recognition of the principle enunciated 
in the Monroe doctrine; another 
guarantees individual nations freedom 
from interference by the League in 
matters solely within their domestic 
jurisdiction; another provides that 
the action of the League council, ex- 
cept where specially provided other- 
wise, shall be unanimous; another 
directs that powers not delegated to 
the League itself shall be reserved to 
the League members respectively, 
and still another substitutes for the 
obnoxious term “high contracting 
parties” the simpler designation “the 
states members of the League.” The 
covenant is much improved by these 
changes. 


ONE CHEERING INCIDENT. 


It is coming to be universally 
recognized that one of the things most 
needed at the present time is a clearer 
recognition of the fact that labor and 
capital are not enemies, but allies. 
Noteworthy progress is this direction 
has been made _ in Great Britain, 
where a nation-wide strike of railway 
men, coal miners and transport work- 
ers, which was to have taken place 
on March 15, has apparently been 
averted through an industrial confer- 
ence initiated by the Government. A 
committee of sixty, half of them 
representatives of capital and half 
representatives of Trade Unions, was 
appointed to consider and report upon 
hours of labor, wages, conditions of 
employment, means of negotiation 
and settlement of disputes and other 
labor questions, with the result that, 
after full and free discussion, the 
committee reached a unanimous 
agreement upon all the questions con- 
sidered. and also recommended the 
establishment of a permanent council 
to keep the industrial situation under 
continuous review and to advise the 
Government as to conditions*™and 
needs 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TWO 


candidates recommended for a place. is better than twenty candidates notified 
For example, the superintendent of a system in southern New York came to 


our Office last week Icokin for a principal for his Junior high etvhool. He 
looked over the records of perhaps half a dozen men, but took only the names 
of the two ‘whom we selected as best fitted for the place, visited them at 


work, and wrote us on March 13: and like them both very much. They 


“I have interviewed both your CANDIDATES are excellent school men and will 


make their marks. I think Mr. will meet our needs rather better and I have engaged him 
ata salary of $1800 to be the principal of our Junior high school. Thank you for your he)p in 
this matter.”’ Thus without the trouble of an application even, the place he wanted came to this 
candidate, because the superintendent through previous acquaintance RECO N N ENDED 
\ 


and experience with it had confidence in the Agency by which he was 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 © 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
with timely_chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
fe operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


MERICAN ::: ° introd to Coll 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


rietor 
442 Tremont Building, 


ton. 


Between Mth and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, 
ing Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Assists Teachers 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance relephone. 
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Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the cornet, not under- 


| 

| 
accompanying booklet is given a full description of the instrument, its 
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-Specimen page in miniature from 
the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts. 


STHINGS 


MARP 


Specimen chart in minia- Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal. 
ture from the new Victor 
set of 18 charts for teach- 
ing music in the schools. 


Have you an orchestra in your school? } 


standing that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are just as necessary in the ensemble, 

even if less attractive as solo instruments? Do they know how a French horn Joofs or how an 
English horn sounds? If you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with 
a ‘jew’s-harp, mouth-harp and triangle’ you will need some ocular and aural 
| assistance in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 


i “‘The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound’”’ 


The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set of eighteen 
charts (14x22) showing each instrument in its natural color; and in an 


sound and tone color of each instrument, all three together offering 
for the first time complete presentation of the instruments “by Sight 

and Sound.” 

See your nearest Victor dealer for the charts and records, or 

write for information to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Mach‘ 
Camden, N. J 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use 
When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 


ean be placed under the instrument safe /F7# 
secure from danger, and the cabinet 


can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. 


Te insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice." It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 


MISSION AND VISION OF THRIFT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The War for Peace will give America a bet- 
ter democracy while it gives Europe more 
democracy. 

The war anguish was but the birth throes of 
the new democracy. 

At the most the Revolutionary War gave a 
vista only of the vision of democracy America 
is to enjoy. 

Prosperity for the few is aristocracy. Pros- 
perity for all is democracy. 

Civic democracy without industrial democ- 
Tacy is as impossible as heart throbs in a mani- 
kin. 

Civic democracy is merely the lifeless model 
for democracy. 

Industrial democracy is as impossible with- 
out thrift as a chick from an unfertilized egg. 

Aristocracy for the employer and democracy 
for the employee are as impossible as speed or 
draught from a team with a race horse and a 
Percheron. 

There can be no democracy that is not in ac- 
tion from top to bottom, and from bottom to 
top, any more than there can be good health 
when lungs or heart is out of commission. 

A thrifty employer and a thriftless employee 
can no more make democracy than a tree can 
have thrifty foliage with diseased roots. 

There can be no democracy without thrift be- 
cause there can be no democracy without the 
independence of all the people. 

There can be no independence for a thriftless 
man. Hence there can be no democracy for the 
thriftless. 

Democracy is from two words which mean 
people and strength. Democracy means people 
of strength. 

Strength involves the whole man. The mod- 
ern estimate of strength is the testing of the 
lifting power of every muscle in the body, and 
the full exercise of its power in every possible 
capacity. Science now tests every possible ac- 
tion of every muscle and records its full 
capacity. 

A healthy lad of sixteen has a combined lift- 
ing power of 6,000 pounds. Any physical dissi- 
pation shows itself in lowering the lifting power 
of every muscle from the little toe to the right 
arm. There are two possible youthful dissipa- 
tions that can reduce the lifting power of a 
good-looking youth to 3,000 pounds. There is 


no real health without strength in the physical 


system, and there is no democracy without 
strength in all the people. 

Statesmen are worthless in a democracy un- 
less their statesmanship sends an infusion of 
strength down to the depths of society, and to 
its outmost bounds. 

Any would-be statesman who serves aristo- 
crats in the making or interpretation of laws is 
as much of a quack as is the fake who pretends 
to heal cancers with a rabbit’s foot. 

No man is a statesman who seeks to promote 
the thrift of any class in the community with- 
out affecting the thrift of every class in the 
community. 

Democracy is for those who vote and not for 
those for whom they vote. 

There is-no room in any industry for an auto- 
crat and a democrat. An autocrat must give 
orders to dependents, and no democrat can be 
a dependent. 

Universal independence is as indispensable to 
democracy as is the morale of the army to its 
fighting efficiency. 

If the War for Peace brings a better democ- 
racy to America it will be because it brings in- 
dependence to all Americans. This means thrift 
to all Americans. 

The New Birth of American democracy was 
in the discovery of electric power in the uni- 
versal industrial, social, and civic thrill in thrift. 

Thrift is a thrill. 

A thrill comes from relish. 

A miser is not thrifty. He has no thrill, no 
relish for prosperity. The miser’s passion for 
money is a disease. To a miser money is a 
poison which leads to the atrophy of his social, 
civic, and industrial arteries. 

Thrift promotes prosperity, thrives on pros- 
perity, relishes prosperity, gives a thrill to 
prosperity. 

Democracy is thrift in action. 

The New Birth of American democracy came 
with the thrill of thrift which came with the 
financial transformation between July 30 and 
November 16, 1914. 

Prior to the summer of 1914 America had 
been a debtor nation. Our stocks and bonds had 
been luxuries in Continental Europe. They 
were safe, they paid good dividends. 

On June 28 there was a tragedy in high life 
in one of the lesser countries of Europe. There 
was nothing unusual about it. On July 5 there 
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was a secret Potsdam Conference, which noti- 


fied all Germans quietly to unload all American. 


securities at once. 

The New York Stock Exchange fortunately 
was ready for such liquidation, and without 
disturbing the market this avalanche of securi- 
ties was easily cared for. 

On July 28 it was known that war was in- 
evitable. On July 29 and 30 all the stock ex- 
changes of Europe closed. 

On the afternoon of July 30 the managers of 
the New York Stock Exchange announced that 
they would be doing business as usual on the 
3lst. 

Not until four minutes of the hour of opening 
on the 3lst was it known that it would be 
closed and that there would be no place on the 
globe where stocks and bonds could be sold. 

On November 16, unannounced, the New York 
Stock Exchange was doing business, never to 
close again so far as can be foreseen. 

In those 109 days the financial system of the 
United States, which had followed in the wake 
of the Old World from the establishment of the 
first bank in the New World, heroically gave 
way to a new financial scheme which has led 
the Allies to follow in our wake forevermore. 

Financial aristocracy, which reigned 
autocratically and despotically, gave way to the 
democracy of finance. 

In the winter of 1918 Kendall White, the at- 
torney for West Virginia for the Standard Oil 
Company, addressing the largest association of 
coal operators in America, said: “When this 
war is over labor will be upon the throne in 
England, France and America.” Later Charles 
M. Schwab said the same. These men spoke 
for the two largest aggregations of employers 
in the world. They said it not regretfully but 
joyfully. 

Why this new view of labor? 

Because between July 30 and November 16, 
1914, industrial autocrats were democratized. 

When the brains of financial America made 
the transformation from a quantitive money 
basis to a credit system thrift became the 
generalissimo of democracy 

Samuel Gompers and Charles M. Schwab are 
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the Caleb and Joshua who bring a report of a 
land flowing with milk and honey for all who 
feel the thrill of thrift in the new democracy. 

Everyone appreciates what labor on the farm 
and in the factory has done to make the War 
for Peace end so gloriously, but not all are ready 
to recognize that it has brought democracy to 
all the people by substituting a thrift wage for 
a living wage. 

Democracy would have been still-born in this 
war but for the toilers in field and forest, in 
munition plants and ship yards, in food-raising 
and bond buying. 

It was in no spasm of virtue that the brains 
of the financial world surrendered the aristo- 
cratic quantitive money theory for the demo- 
cratic credit system. 

Men with brains saw at once that America 
must largely finance this war. They saw that 
all the money of Rockefeller, Carnegie, Mor- 
gan and the other multi-millionaires would not 
be a drop in the bucket. 

What could the millionaires do when it came 
to raising $30,000,000,000 a year, year after 
year? 

What would a few hundred millions of dol- 
lars be in the raising of billions annually? 

Where would quantitive money be in such an 
emergency ? 

The personal credit of 100,000,000 men and 
women and the children who are to be the men 
and women to continue the stability of credit 
must be the financial backing of the war. 

For this the statesmen of finance planned be- 
tween July 30 and November 16, 1914. 

But there is no credit in 100,000,000 thriftless 
men and women. 

None of the 100,000,000 
were thriftless. 

Only men and women with credit can furnish 
credit. 

Only men and women with thrift can have 
credit to furnish. 

Thrift, and thrift alone, can spell democracy. 
And only when there is universal thrift is there 
thrift which can spell democracy. 

The mission of. thrift is national democracy. 
The vision of thrift is international democracy. 


could count who 


TO FRANCE 


What is the gift we have given thee, Sister? 
What is the trust we have laid in thy hand? 
Hearts of our bravest, our best, and our deares! 


Blood of our blood, we have sown in thy land 


What for all time will the harvest be, Sister? 


What will spring up from the seed that is sown? 


Freedom and peace and goodwill among Nations, 


Love that will bind us with love all our own. 


—Frederick George Scctt. 


. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


ALICIA VAN BUREN 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


It is not given to every poet to be both musi- 
cal composer and also singer of sweet songs; 
indeed, poets have been rather notoriously lack- 
ing in what is called “the musical ear.” That 
was true of Tennyson. Thomas Moore and 
Browning were conspicuous exceptions: Moore, 
though without much voice, used to be “the piece 
de résistance” in fashionable London drawing- 
rooms, winning great applause by sitting at the 
thin-toned pianos of his day and pouring forth 
his Irish melodies; and Browning more than 
once interrupted the conversation at a dinner 
table by insisting on singing some favorite air; 
his “Abt Vogler” is instanced as proof of his 
knowledge of counterpoint. 

It is still less the rule that poets are suffi- 
ciently provided with this world’s goods to be 
able to exercise a wide hospitality in homes as 
wide apart as Massachusetts and Florida. Such 
has been the happy fate of Mrs. Alicia Van 
Buren. She was born and brought up in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where her father, a German of 
the good old type, settled to engage in a pros- 
perous business and where he married a lady 
belonging to the famous circle of old-time Irish 
patriots—both becoming as genuine Americans 
as could be found in the whole country. Their 
house, with a numerous connection of relatives, 
was a centre of a cultivated delightful society, 
all fond of the best books and of music, as be- 
fitted the two singing races. 

To Louisville came a tall, jolly, young man 
from Cincinnati, who bore the historic name of 
Van Buren. He was largely interested in the 
manufacture of pianos and he was welcomed 
into the society that frequent’ | the house of the 
Keiskers. He married the daughter, Alicia, and 
the young couple established their home at 
Chestnut Hill, a beautiful suburb where again 
the coterie of enthusiasts found an ever-cordial 
welcome :—Madison Cawein, Alice Hegan Rice, 
Findlay Ferguson Bush (a widely-read philos- 
opher and one of the most charming of poets, 
though his extreme modesty has inhibited his 
ever publishing his songs and sonnets), Cale 
Young Rice, the Speeds (descendants of Keats’s 
brother), and many more known to literature. 
In this house, with its lovely grounds, and in 
their house-boat on the Ohio gathered a regular 
salon from which radiated a most stimulating 
influence. 

Albert Van Buren relinquished active partici- 
pation in his prosperous business on account of 
his wife’s health and brought her to Boston for 
treatment. He had a natural talent for painting 
and as an avocation he began to study under the 
care of the great marine artist, Charles H. 
Woodbury, making a specialty of sea-pictures. 
With Mr. Woodbury he crossed the Atlantic, 
painting some of his best marines while on the 
ship. I had the good fortune to dine with the 


two artists and their talented wives just before 
the Van Burens went to their winter home at 
Orange Park in Florida. They both invited me 
to come and make them a visit, and they had 
hardly got settled before they both wrote press- 
ing letters, saying that my room was waiting 
for me. It has been waiting ever since, for just 
as I was about ready to start family affairs put 
up their opposition, saying sternly: “Poor little 
brachiopod, you must stick to your reef.” But 
my heart has*been there every winter, especially 
when I got letters telling of the gay doings of 
the Limerick Club, of the cruises in motor-boat 
on the lazy St. John’s River, of the Authors’ 
Readings in which John T. Trowbridge, Nixon 
Waterman, John Burroughs, Miss Abbie Far- 
well Brown, Miss Ethel Howard, brilliant poet 
and artist, Oscar Fay Adams, shy wit, biog- 
rapher and poet,—and many others, all guests 
at the big house, were taking part. For several 
winters the offer of a little cottage on the 
grounds was extended and I have boasted that 
“T had a place in Florida”—which circumstances 
always prevented me from occupying, just as 
circumstances have unfairly kept me from my 
castle in Spain. 

With the returning birds came the Van 
Burens, first to a charming house in Arlington 
overlooking the pond; then to a place with less 
extensive grounds in Belmont Street, Brook- 
line. Here again gathered the literary clan to- 
gether with numerous guests from Louisville 
and Cincinnati; for several summers they went 
to Ogunquit and under their stimulus the little 
Sunday morning group called “Parnassus,” 
which had formerly met on the top of Pine Hill, 
now swelled to as many as thirty, used to sit 
under the shade of an apple tree near the Van 
Burens’ place and read their favorite poems, 
original or selected. 

Mr. Trowbridge, as always genial, full of 
reminiscences, sparkling with wit, there recited 
his best parody on Walt Whitman or at the es- 
pecial request gave a lively rendering of 
“Darius Green.” John Kendrick Bangs came 
along once, I believe, his duty as supernaturally 
solemn collector of cash at St. Peter’s-by-the- 
Lobster-Pots interfering with these mundane 
festivities. Dr. George Jay Smith, of the Man- 
hattan Board of Education, often contributed 
from his fecund-ditties, he having accomplished 
the feat of writing one or more than one every 
day for more than a year and reading from the 
exquisite lyrics of his accomplished wife—whom 
some of us think the most musical of all the 
“Female Poets of America,” though, like Mr. 
Bush, unwilling to give them to the world; Dr. 
Herbert Nichols, who rose from being chief 
constructive engineer on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way to being recognized, at least abroad, as one 
of the great psychologists in the world, was 
usually willing to interrupt his work on an eight- 
volume treatise on philosophy to read clever 
bits of witty or serious verse. One or two sum- 
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mers, Erroll Dunbar, an actor who was at one 
time associated with the Boston Museum Com- 
pany, and contibuted “Pipe Dreams” to one of 
the leading theatrical papers in New York, was 
also ready with a poem, and the young lady 
who shortly afterwards became his wife did her 
share. 

Mrs. Van Buren had published a number of 
her musical compositions and often gave great 
pleasure by singing them. She also wrote a 
string-quartet which the little orchestra at one 
of the hotels performed on my birthday at my 
little datcha on Israel’s Head, with the organ- 
tone of the surf as an obligato. She was a con- 
stant sufferer from the malady or rather the 
remedy for the malady, for the cure of which 
she had come to Boston, but there was never a 
sign of either in her face or in her talk, and she 
was sure to forget it when surrounded by con- 
genial friends, especially when they engaged in 
some discussion on literary or artistic topics, 
under the guidance of that serene philosopher, 
Mr. Bush, who had once been acting mayor of 
Louisville, he the son of a judge and accustomed 
to summing up arguments. 

Alicia Van Buren was finally persuaded into 
publishing some of her graceful and charming 
lyrics. They are to be found in two slender 
volumes—“As Thought Is Led” and “Fireflies.” 
‘The lyrics are pure melody. There is no attempt 
at lofty flight; they have the purity and sweet- 
ness of the meadow-lark; they make their ap- 
peal by their sincerity and simplicity; they are 
the outpourings of a wholesome, sympathetic 
nature; there is never a false note. Those that 
know them, and they are many, cannot weary 
of them any more than one wearies of the good 
old ‘home-songs. I feel certain that they will 
make an appeal to a much wider circle and I am 
going to cite a half dozen or so that are repre- 
sentative. 

THE WORLD IS STRANGE. 


The world is strange: below the hill 
I hear an unknown call; 

One cry, and then the air is still 
Again—and that is all. 


A stroller walks along the road, 
A horseman gallops by: 

I know them not, nor their abode, 
Nor where they go, nor why. 


This once, perhaps, they cross my days 
And never anymore; 

And they and I go separate ways, 
The ways we went before. 


‘They touch my life this once, and bring 
So very little change; 
It seems a sad unmeaning thing 
Ah me, the world is strange! 
Here is one which breathes of Florida :— 


CHEROKEE ROSES. 


Before’my door are roses everywhere, 
But none, O Cherokee! are fair as thine. 
So thick upon thy breast the white blooms shine 
‘They seem but one great snowy blossom rare; 
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And yet, two months ago, as I stood there 
Beneath the fir round which thy tendrils twine, 
I dreamed not that thy leafless straggling vine 
Would some day all this vestal beauty bear. 


And thou, my friend, who seemed so commonplace 
When first I looked into thy clear true eyes, 
Thou too didst own an unseen inner grace 

Which, even more than beauty, beautifies. 

I never dreamed thy kindly rugged face 
Could ever look so good and brave and wise. 


Here is a little piece of homely philosophy :— 
THE SEED. 


God sows the selfsame truth in every heart— 
A seed from which at birth a plant doth start; 
But every plant a different blossom shows 
According to the soil in which it grows. 


Condemn no creed! Dig deep beneath the sod 
And at the root thou ‘!t find the truth of God. 


Here is another Sonnet :— 


THE ONLY WAY. 

I lost my way when in the woods one night 

And took a path I ne'er before had known. 

A storm was threatening, and it had grown 

Quite dark, and moon and stars were hid from sight. 
Then round my heart a numbing sense of fright 

Pressed hard—I seemed so utterly alone! 

Till through the gloom a flash of lightning shone 

And I beheld the homeward patk aright. 


And so, dear Love, whenever pain or care 
Or disappointment darken any day; 
When hope is almost vanquished by despair, 
And every thought is wandering astray, 
One word from thee will brighten all the air 
And lead my feet along the loveward way. 


Here is one that reminds one of a German 
Volksong :— 
PROMPTINGS. 


For me, the sunbeams glance and glow, 
And soft winds breathe. On me all day 
The thriftless happy birds bestow 
Their lavish carols blithe and gay. 
For me with fresher beauty bloom 
The flowers, and shed their faint perfume. 


So sweet are night, noon, eve and morn, 
My happy heart is like to break 

If from its joy there be not born 
A tender love for thy dear sake. 

As Nature showers her gifts on me 

So let me shower my love on thee. 


From “Unchanged,” giving the impression of 
the return to Florida, is this little picture of the 
landscape by the St. John’s River:— 


Though newly dressed the selfsame trees 
I knew last Spring— 

Through whose green boughs the selfsame breeze 
Is whispering— 

Are here again to welcome me: 
The slender pine, 

The moss-hung china-berry tree, 
The jasmine vine 

That twines about the old dear fir, 
The orange bloom 

That scents the air when soft winds stir 
Its faint perfume, 

The Spanish bayonet whose crown 
Too heavy weighs, 
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The pampa-grass, now dry and brown, 
That idly sways :— 

They all are now just as before 
Through many and many a year; 

And some day I shall come no more, 
But they will still be here. 


With the exception of the rhyme of bloom and 
perfume, those lines are nearly perfect, and quite 
musically effective is the sudden change of key 
in the last four lines. Mrs. Van Buren is par- 
ticularly successful with the sonnet form. Here 
is one again which rings true :— 


INSPIRATION. 

Have you not heard the harsh, unpleasant tone 
That hands unskilled draw from the violin? 
Instead of those sweet strains they strive to win 
There comes a cry or rough discordant moan; 

But when one plays to whom the strings are known, 
A gentle touch will seem to wake within 
Its breast a soul to his own soul akin, 

Till sound and feeling into one are grown. 


Thus, long ago, ‘twas your dear self who woke 
My slumbering heart to light and love. To none 
Had it responded rightly till you spoke; 

And then life’s subtle music was begun, 
For Love had claimed its own and at one stroke 
Had made your soul and mine to merge in one. 


The poetic coterie that gathered in the Van 
Buren home were fond of trying experiments 
in verse, and here is a Rondeau which seems to 
me quite felicitous :— 


IN FLORIDA. 
In Florida now shines the sun of Spring; 
And there the roses bloom, the glad birds sing; 
And there, before my door, the river lies, 
Its bosom glowing in the sunset skies 
Or in the morning sunlight glimmering. 


The breezes stir the wreaths of moss that swing 
From live-oak boughs; and from the tall pines fling 
The brown cones down; and sweet the odors rise 

In Florida. 


O birds and flowers and trees, around you cling 
What tender memories! My thoughts now wing 
Themselves to you. Where nothing greets the eyes 
Save snow and leafless trees, the chilled heart sighs 
For all the light and life the days now bring 
In Florida. 


In Mrs. Van Buren’s second volume there is 
a rather different and deeper tone, a note of 
melancholy, for during the past few years she 
has been visited by a tragic sorrow which for a 
time quenched her desire to sing; but only for 
a time and there is nothing morbid about the 
backward glance to the happier days or about 
the questioning gaze toward the Future and the 
Unknown; but how tenderly and musically fall 
the accents of this sacred grief :— 


DAYS LONG AGO. 


Long days ago— and now! The same stars shine 
Above the moss-hung oaks, wide-branched and tall, 
That fringe the river-shore. The moon-beams fall 
Once more upon the waves. From yonder pine 

Again pours forth the mockingbird’s divine 
Impassioned songs. Again I hear them all! 

Again his mate will answer to his call! 
Again this wealth of loveliness is mine! 


Old sights, old sounds upon the moonlit shore, 
You thronged the happy chambers of my heart 
Like welcome guests upon some festal night, 

Long days ago; but now you bring no more, 
(Although unchanged you seem in any part), 
The old-time sweetness and the old delight. 
Without claiming that 

have striking originality, am I not right in 

singling them out as exquisitely beautiful and 
melodious—perfect in thought and delicate in 
feeling and impeccable in form? 

Mrs. Van Buren and some of her immediate 
family spent part of a year in England and there 
made many pleasant acquaintances. Here is a 
brief reminiscence of London, though it is just 
as applicable, in its message, to Boston or New 
York :— 

PURPOSE. 

The London skies are dark and drear, 
Upon the thronging streets below 
Drop countless. tiny flakes of snow, 

Which quickly melt and disappear. 


In crowded London day by day, 
Begin what multitudes of lives! 
His fated period each survives, 

Then passes like the snow away. 


Both pass—the snow-flake and the man; 
Or so it seems! Yet, may it be 
That even the tiniest flake I see 

Has endless part in some great plan? 


There is another suggested by Wordsworth’s: 
great sonnet to London Bridge, and like several’ 
others hints how a single flower of song may 
outlive stone piers and massive arches. 

I think that in Alicia Van Buren’s two little 
books of song there are several which the world 
will not let perish’in the limbo of forgetfulness. 
She has set to music some of the pleasing songs 
of her friends, Mr. Trowbridge, Mrs. Leland, 
Miss Caroline Ticknor, Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles and others, but one of the most beauti- 
ful of all is one of her own, “To a Star”—“‘So 
many, many millions miles away,” with a haunt- 
ing beauty, for that is one of her chief character- 
istics both in music and in poetry, a natural gift 
for melody, which is the expression of her own 
rare and lovely nature. 


Ideals, suppressed, run underground and breed strange and violent shapes in the darkness. 


—Kenneth Richmond. 
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LOCAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 


BY CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, Trenton, N. J. 


The work that schools have done and that 
‘local communities have done for the winning of 
the war has been colossal. Steps should be 
taken to preserve a record of this work. If this 
is not done—and done now— the chances are 
that it will not be done, and this record will be 
handed down to the next generation and suc- 
ceeding generations only by means o: tradition. 
These contributions of schools and communities 
are too important to be treated in this way. 

Wherever no local provision is being planned 
for a record of this work I earnestly recommend 
and urge that the schools take the initiative 
and the lead. 

The upper classes in the high schools, under 
the leadership of an English teacher and a his- 
tory teacher, should write a brief record of the 
war activities of the community and of the 
school, the text being “What Jonesville contrib- 
uted to the winning of the war,” or “What the 
Jonesville schools contributed to the winning of 
the war,” 

After a plan is made, the pupils participating 
in the making of the plan, the teachers could as- 
sign to each pupil a given topic or subject or 
chapter as a part of his work in English and 
history. 

For instance, one pupil could be assigned the 
-work of the Red Cross in the community and 
the school. He or she could consult local news- 
papers, officers of the organization, and others 
who have known at first-hand about the activi- 
ties, and make this the foundation of his particu- 
lar chapter or section. 

Another could speak of the food conservation 
movement. Another of what the school and 
town did, and the way in which it was done, 
in the raising of funds for the Liberty Loan. 

Another pupil could catalog the names of the 
young men who went into the service, giving a 
brief biography of those who lost their lives in 
the defence of their country and_ civilization. 
And the women should not be forgotten—those 
who went abroad in the various branches of the 
service—and so on and so on. 


bound duplicate volumes which could be care- 
fully preserved. The commercial department 
will be glad to do the typewriting. One of these 
volumes should be kept at the school and the 
other should be in the possesion of the public 
library. 

_This kind of work would afford valuable train- 
ing in English and history, and the young peo- 
ple would find in it a motive for their work ia 
these subjects. 

The manual training shops could make a 
cabinet of appropriate size for the reception and 
preservation of the work of the school in war 
activities, the whole to be a tangible record of 
some of the school’s activities and possibly of 
those of the community or town itself. The 
boys in the manual training shops would find 
in the making of such a cabinet an attractive 
piece of work. 

The pupils in the high school should be urged 
and encouraged and inspired to collect these 
records. This should be done by the pupils un- 
der the guidance of the teachers. It 13 valuable 


training in resourcefulness, initiative and_ or- 
ganization. 
The case should contain the names in some 


appropriate way of the boys who made the case 
and of the teacher in charge. This will be in- 
teresting ten years from now. 

This work should be done before June, the 
time of the next high school commencement, 
when the case should be covered with the flag, 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, and _ its 
contents briefly described, the whole affair being 
given the dignity which the subject warrants. 

Where the community has made no provision 
for the local history of the war and of the con- 
tribution of the town to this history, the schools 
should take the lead in this work. There is great 
educational value in it to the pupils, and this 
kind of work would be a great patriotic service 
of which the pupils in after years and the school 
would be exceedingly proud. 

We must not lose sight of the splendid con- 
tribution of the schools and the local communi- 


The board of education would contribute’ ties to the winning of the war.—From Official 
toward putting the whole record into well Bulletin. 
-0-@-0-o 


FEAR GOD AND DO YOUR OWN PART 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In addition to fearing God, it is necessary that we should be able and ready to take our 
own part. The man who cannot take his own part is a nuisance in the community, a source 
of weakness, an encouragement to wrongdoers and an added burden to the men who wish to do 
what is right. If he cannot take his own part, then somebody else has to take it for him; and 
this means that his weakness and cowardice and inefficiency place an added burden on some 
other man, and make that man’s strength by just so much of less avail to the community as a 


whole.— From 


“Fear God and Do Your Own Part.” 
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BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 
IN OKLAHOMA dent of Tulsa was there, of course. When the i : 
Read the sensations that come out of Okla- Department of Administration of the N. E. A. : 
homa and one gets the impression that it is a met with the Department of Superintendence 
land of roughs and toughs, but those who know there was a member of the Tulsa Board of Edu- i 
Oklahoma know it as a state of high speed in Catton there, as was the business manager of : 
purposeful progress. the board. When high school men and women if 
When Stratton D. Brooks left Boston’s super- of America also met there the principal of the ij 
intendency with a six-year contract in his pocket Tulsa High School was among them. When the ; 
to accept the presidency of the State University 1,000 kindergartners of the United States and 
of Oklahoma it was as inexplicable foolhardi- Canada also met there the kindergarten super- 
ness as ever shocked the “Athens of America.” Visor of Tulsa was among them. When the ele- 
If they had known Norman then as we knew mentary principals and teachers also met at the 
it; if they had spoken among the rafters of the Chicago meeting there were five elementary 
upper chamber: if they had known the series principals from Tulsa there. | 
of presidential tragedies in the State University Tulsa sent nine of her educational force to 4 
and in every other state institution; if they had Chicago, and when we were in Tulsa ten days ; 
wondered, as we did, “Where on earth can he after the Chicago meeting the entire force was F i 
live?” they would have wondered more than thrilling with the aspiration and inspiration ie 
they did. which these men and women brought back to 
And yet our advice was “Accept,” as we had Tulsa. 
said to the State Board of Regents “Elect.” It And some New Englanders wonder at our en- / 
was pure luck that brought us to Oklahoma _ thusiasm over the professional zeal of a “wild 
City on the day on which the State Board was and woolly” infant state. 
to act, and stranger luck yet that brought us The self-satisfaction of the elect necessitates % 
‘back there the night that Mr. Brooks was to that they stay at home and nurse their ig- ; 


give his answer. 

Luck has played many tricks with us in a 
third of a century, and it has brought us in first 
hand relation to many men and many institu- 
tions. We have seen innumerable men come 
and go. We have rejoiced with many as they 
came and have wept with many as they went, 
but we have never had more occasion for uni- 
form rejoicing than in the case of Dr. Brooks. 

Had he stayed in Boston his six-year contract 
would have ended a year ago and he would 
have been no broader, no bigger, no higher than 
then, but in Oklahoma he has made himself one 
of the high men of America in university ad- 
ministration. 

In all the state universities there is no prest- 
dent who has enjoyed greater peace and pro- 
fessional prosperity: none who has had as large 
a percentage of increase in state appropriations; 
none that has had a fractional part of the build- 
ing enlargement; none with as large a percent- 
age of student increase; none that has had 
more genuine harmony in the faculty; none 
that has had an equal influence in fashioning 
the educational policies of a state. 

The transformation at Norman is but an in- 
tensification of the educational sentiment of the 
state. 

Take Tulsa as an example. Tulsa’ was 
scarcely a name when Brooks went to Norman 
and now it leads America in some highly im- 
portant particulars. 

Tulsa proposes to know the latest and the 
best everywhere. When the Department of 
Superintendence met in Chicago the superinten- 


norance of the go and the glory of youthful 
exuberance in Oklahoma. 

If a New England city had sent as large a 
percentage of its educational force to an educa- 
tional convention as did Tulsa there would have 
been a worse scare than there is at the idea of a 
League of Nations. 

It was an interesting week that we spent at 
the State University, at three state normal 
schools, at one of the four state associations, 
and at Tulsa. It is a more interesting fact that 
for several years we have made two pilgrimages 
a year into the state that throbs with vitality, in 
which nothing is in cold storage. 

In 1916, the latest figures we have, the per- 
sonal income tax of Oklahomans was a million 
dollars more than that of the citizens of Califor- 
nia; four times that of the people of Indiana; 
about double that of Missouri; a half a million 
more than that of the people of Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Oklahoma, in personal income tax payments, 
is the only state west of the Mississippi that is 
in the class with Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. 

One of the ndrmal school presidents came 
from a college professorship, another from a col- 
lege presidency and one of them is highly re- 
garded as a candidate for the presidency of a 
prominent state wmiversity. 

The next time you read a sensational story 
of bandits and bushwhackers read of these 
notable and noble characteristics of Oklahoma. 
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THE| RED CROSS AND THE SCHOOLS 


BY J. W. STUDEBAKER 


National Director Junior Red Cross 


[Address at Chicago.] 


No complete history of the great war can ever 
be writen which does not record the glorious 
achievement of the millions of school children in 
every state in the Union who responded magniti- 
cently to the call for service, under the banner 
of the Red Cross. Their clear understanding 
of the meaning of war; their eagerness to help; 
their willingness to sacrifice; their growing 
realization that the priceless principles of justice, 
freedom and humanity, the very foundations of 
our national life, were being ruthlessly ignored 
and violated; their instinctive and undaunted 
determination to serve with the nation and the 
world, and to share the hardships in order that 
these principles might be preserved; their skill 
in the execution of the responsibilities which 
they so readily accepted, are the fruits of the 
idealism, untiring devotion, and far reaching in- 
fluences of the great contributor to the security 
of democracy—the American teacher. 

The full story of the earning and giving of 
over three million dollars cannot be told. It is 
not the amount of this money, but what it 
stands for,.that measures the energy of the 
Junior Red Cross. It represents the cheerful 
performance of many tasks, the practice of ex- 
traordinary unselfishness and economy. It means 
all sorts of group enterprises—bazaars, salvage 
campaigns, garden projects, patriotic plays and 
entertainments, most of which provided real mo- 
tives for school work well done. The school be- 
came a business institution organized for effec- 
tive social service. 

The service of the members of the Junior Red 
Cross has taken innumerable forms. 

It is the work directly for the men in service 
and for the civilian population abroad which has 
particularly fired the imagination of American 
children. To meet «successfully the high 
standards of the Army and the Red Cross is a 
triumph for these special departments of the 
schools. 

No record of production can measure the ser- 
vice of the children in the world conflict, nor the 
effect which it may have upon our’ growing 
citizens. An intangible something has come in- 
to the lives of the American people with the 
war—call it spirit of service, or sacrifice, or spir- 
itualization, or what you will. That spirit is 
typified by the Red Cross and all other organi- 
zations for relief and social helpfulness. It is 
manifested by millions of men and women the 
country over, non-combatants, who, through 
their own war service, have felt their real obli- 
gations to the nation and the world and have 
somehow created in. America a high morale 
which cannot end with the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

The Junior Red Cross cleared the way for the 
children of America to share in this spirit. 


They demanded the opportunity to do their 
part. The Junior Red Cross merely opened up 
a channel for their efforts. 

And now with the end of the fighting these 
millions of youthful citizens who have made their 
contribution to the winning of the war as an ac- 
tual part of the vital business of being educated, 
partake of the new American spirit born of the 
war. These children who have felt the glow of 
happiness caused by unselfishness and whole- 
hearted service will never be content to settle 
back to interests for the most part local and 
personal. Their imaginations have been stimu- 
lated, their convictions deepened, and th ‘r_ social 
consciousness broadened. The provincialism of 
the past has broken down. It has been  sup- 
planted by an intense nationalism that must 
never disintegrate. The children no longer think 
of themselves as independent individuals unre- 
lated to this great and more perfect union of 
one hundred million American citizens. They 
have become conscious of their social obliga- 
tions. 

The increased and developing sense of social 
responsibility is by no means limited by the 
boundaries of our own nation. Our children’s 
sympathy and friendship for the Allies have 
been aroused with the stirring stories of the 
various deeds of these far-away friends who 
iought beside our dashing American heroes in 
vindicating the universal principles of man- 
kind. They have seen that the peoples of the 
world cannot live apart from each other. They 
have witnessed and have been a part of an as- 
sociation of moral and material forces and a 
sharing of interests and hardships which point 
the way to an unavoidable future co-operative 
relationship among all respectable nations of the 
earth. 

These attitudes and impulses are some of the 
war's cumulative effects upon our children. 
They face the future filled with demands for in- 
ternational understanding and helpfulness. This 
is their heritage from the great struggle in 
which they have not been considered too young 
to play their part. They are growing up in the 
spirit of unselfish service which is that of the 
Red Cross. They have lived in that spirit, and 
know how to answer the appeal of their country 
in feed and of humanity in distress. 

Does it fall legitimately within the scope of 
good education so to utilize this exalted ideal 
of service and the calls for help from our friends 
across the sea that the school as an organization 
may become an active participant in world af- 
fairs and establish real connections with life? Is 
it impossible to carry over into peace, for a few 
years at least, the enrichment and vitalization of 
American education which has been so evident 
during the war, and can this be done with a plan 
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through which the school as a whole works in 
co-operation with the greatest and most power- 
ful humanitarian organization ever built up in 
the history of the world? 

In view of the wide-spread and intense suf- 
fering among children abroad, the Junior Red 
Cross as a national organization will continue 
for a few years at least, primarily for the pur- 
pose of giving to them the necessary relief and 
comforts, and any further assistance which 
seems appropriate. 

The American Red Cross will be the medium 
through which the Junior Membership organized 
in the schools may render valuable services. it, 
therefore, asks their co-operation; it does not 
seek any degree of control. It recognizes the 
importance of continuing its efforts only for 
clear-cut and distinctive purposes which avoid a 
duplication of the efforts of other national de- 
partments and organizations affecting the 
schools. Consequently it has no intention of at- 
tempting matters of general education. It views 
the school as the responsible centre for broad 
education in citizenship and offers an  oppor- 
tunity for participation in work which the Red 
Cross is peculiarly fitted to undertake with the 
hope and confident belief that such participation 
will infuse into this education a few stimulating 
and essential elements. 

The school membership plan will continue in 
the future as in the past, the school becoming 
an auxiliary and each pupil a Red Cross member 
when a fund equivalent to twenty-five cents per 
pupil has been’ subscribed. This plan is 
thoroughly democratic and offersyan excellent 
opportunity for the socialization of the school if 
all pupils work co-operatively toward this com- 
mon unselfish purpose of world-wide importance. 

A certain percentage of the membership fee 
for each school (this has not yet been  deter- 
mined) will be sent to National Headquarters to 
be used for the foreign relief work suggested 
above. The remaining part of the fee, and any 
additional money raised, may be used for such 
community activities as are considered appro- 
priate Red Cross work. 

A part of the money now in the local treas- 
uries throughout the country will be sent to Na- 
tional Headquarters so that necessary relief 
work abroad may be started without delay. Dr. 


Livingston Farrand, who has recently been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Executive Commiitee 
of the American Red Cross, will go to Europe 
to select these special children’s projects and 
make definite plans for their management. 

To insure the practicability and educational 
value of the future program, an advisory board 
of representative school people will be created. 


The Junior Red Cross plans to bring back to 
the children of America at intervals interesting 
reports adapted to school use that will picture 
these conditions and show the progress made 
with the relief work among the children in its 
relation to the reconstruction of devastated 
regions and the development of industrial and 
social life. ‘Through material of this sort much 
can be done to teach in a very vital way the fu- 
ture problems of the various countries as well 
as their traditions, customs, occupations, geog- 
raphy, and present social and industrial con- 
ditions. 

Pamphlets telling stories and activities of te 
American children will also be distributed in ihe 
schools abroad. It will be the constant aim in 
the preparation of these reports to make the 
children of the ‘several nations intimately ac- 
quainted with each other and to build up the 
kind of international sentiment and understand- 
ing which is absolutely essential to the successful 
administration of a legally constituted League of 
Nations. 

This presents briefly the future program of 
the Junior Red Cross. It suggests a great sys- 
tem of service extending from the home, school, 
and community to distant parts of the world 
where sorrow and pain are at every door. it 
unites the children of the nation under the ban- 
ner of mercy. It dignifies and nationalizes sim- 
ple acts of unselfishness. It gives international 
scope to the spirit of service and sets in motion 
the machine for practical action. It furnishes 
motives for purposeful school activities which 
meet real issues and makes the school a more 
potent factor for social good. 

As the children of America answered so 
valiantly the call to “make the world safe for 
democracy,” let us now give them the privilege 
of demonstrating their determination to help 
rebuild the world. 


THE TIME TO STRIKE 


Whenever the weak and weary are ridden down dy the 


strong, 


Whenever the voice of honor is drowned by the howling 


throng, 


Whenever the right pleads clearly while the lords of life 


are dumb, 


The times of forbearance are over and the time to strike 


js come 
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A STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


BY MARCUS AARON 


Member Pennsylvania State Board of Education and Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 


If the proverbial man from Mars were to visit 
Pennsylvania some October. night before the 
election, and were to drop into a political meet- 
ing, whether in city, borough or county, he 
would hear the candidate for office declaim upon 
the glory of Pennsylvania; frequently in elo- 
quent tone would he hear pictured its record of 
achievement; from Republican and Democrat 
alike would promise be held of a still greater fu- 
ture, but always and everywhere would he hear 
extolled as the second line of defence of the na- 
tion that institution, which above every other— 
excepting, perhaps the Supreme Court of the 
Nation—was America’s greatest gift to the 
world—the Public Schools. ° 


If from that meeting he were to visit the . 


homes of the people, conviction would grow in 
him that the candidate had indeed sensed the 
feeling of the community; that truly no institu- 
tion was quite so near the heart of all the people 
as was the school in which the average child was 
taught. The traveler would quickly note that 
not even the beloved pastor of the village 


* church, nor he who ministers at the more stately 


city sister church, is quite so close nor so dearly 
beloved of all his people, as is the well equipped 
teacher of the community’s children. 

Should there happen a meeting of the local 
Board: of Education late that night he might 
hear discussed the desirable qualifications of a 
teacher about to be elected; it is not at all un- 
likely that some member might be saying at that 
very moment: “We want the best there is for 
our children; no one is too good for them. We 
don't want a teacher who would be a failure in 
any other profession. The kind of a teacher we 
want to teach our children should be made of 
the stuff of which great lawyers, great physi- 
cians, great chemists, and great industrial 
leaders are made.” This is not overdrawn, be- 
lieve me, for such are the teachers that you and 
I would like to have teach our children. 

Now I can imagine that the super-man from 
Mars, being a super-man, might be interested in 
following up “how a democracy functions.” We 
who are just ordinary mortals might assume, 
without investigation, that under such circum- 
stances the teacher of the public’s children is in- 
deed the best rewarded of the public’s servants, 
but not so with our traveler from Mars. As a 
school director, I should not want to face him 
while he is examining the record, for this is what 
he would find in the great city of Pittsburgh. 

After from 14 to 16 years of systematic study 
and training, the teacher jin the elementary 
school receives, for her first three years of ser- 
vice, $600.00 per year of ten months’ work. For 
the next eight years the salary is advanced at 
the raje of $50.00 per year until it reaches what, 
for the great majority, is the maximum, and the 
end of further opportunity for greater financial 


reward. Think of it! After from 14 to 16 
years’ preparation, and after 11 years of practi- 
cal service—no matter how _ efficient—$1,000. 
Some few, about one out of _ eight, 
because appointed to teach in the eighth 
grade, succeed in advancing to an $1,100 
maximum, Still fewer, because of exceptional ad- 
ministrative ability, or perhaps because 
of greater opportunity, may become 
principals with salaries ranging from $1,500 to 
$2,600. High school teachers—college  gradu- 
ates—many of whom equal in ability, in scholar- 
ship and in learning, university instructors, re- 
ceive for the first year $1,000 and advance at the 
rate of $100 per year until they reach their limit, 
$2,300. Remember this is not in the country, 
where perhaps the teacher could decently sup- 
port himself and family upon the salary here ob- 
taining—and teachers have family’ responsibili- 
ties—a thing we usually overlook. No, it is not 
in the country, it is here in’ Pittsburgh, the 
greatest workshop in the world, where the cost 
of living is as high as in any city in this country, 
excepting perhaps New York. Philadelphia 
treats her teachers no better and no worse. The 
treatment generally accorded the teacher out- 
side of the great cities makes our salaries seem 
liberal, but by comparison only. This, min‘ 
you, in Pennsylvania—the state that has so 
much wealth, and so great an income that this 
year she will pay into the treasury at Washing- 
ton over $1,000,000,000 in taxes, an amount that 
Governor Sproul recently indicated equaled the 
state’s expenditure for the conduct of its own af- 
fairs ever since it became a state. Mr. Hays, the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
told us the other evening that the present Con- 
gress has made appropriations equaling those 
of all preceding Congresses put together. 
Pennsylvania’s wealth is so great that she has 
been assessed to pay approximately one-sixth of 
the expense of the country. This she will do 
this year, if not gladly, at least graciously. So 
great is the income of her citizens that when 
they make this tremendous contribution toward 
the national necessities, they, at the same time, 
from out of their current income, pay their liv- 
ing expense, and add to their wealth in addition. 
But while this is going on, Pennsylvania ranks 
thirteenth among the states of the Union in 
average salaries paid to the teachers of the pu- 
lic schools, and twenty-fifth in annuai expendi- 
ture per child. 

This is what the record would divulge, and _ lest 
we—like the man from Mars—would be unable 
to reconcile the people’s profession with the ac- 
tion of their representatives, let us review the 
place of the public schools in the economy of 
our daily life; the inconsistency of our attitude 
toward the teacher, the reason, and the remedy, 

The average citizen unfortunately is usually 
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too busy with his own affaiis to pay much at- 
tention. to the public’s, or even to the affairs of 
the public’s children, Certain legislative and 
executive machinery has been created, and to it 
has been delegated the management of the com- 
mon interests of all the people. At rare inter- 
vals the public conscience has been aroused, and 
thought of the individual diverted from self to 
the good of all; the occasion over, it generally 
relapses into a state of indifference best ex- 
pressed—“Why not let well enough alone?” 
The great war has come and is over; it has as 
one of its by-products, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, set people thinking—thinking as they 
have never thought before. You and I have 
come to realize that if there is anything holy 
about the rule of the majority, the majority must 
be capable of clear thinking and of distinguish- 
ing between ideas—good and bad. Universal 
education is not a panacea for every ill, but it 
is a necessary preventive of many ills to which a 
democracy is subject. Our democracy will func- 
tion and endure only if our citizens learn to 
think clearly and correctly. An intelligent citi- 
zenship is not vital to an autocracy; but a 
democracy cannot exist with an uneducated 
electorate. Education is the very basis of a 


We have glorified in public and in private the 
public schools of our nation; and with the same 
smug complacency with which, until two years 
ago, we viewed our military defences, we as- 
sumed that the schools—the greatest instrument 
ever devised by the mind of man for the build- 
ing of a real democracy, for the welding of an 
American nation—would, somehow or other, 
automatically, no matter how neglected, turn out 
a product 100 per cent. fit. But even as many 
of us have had to reverse our opinions on many 
of the realities of life as a result of the mental 
and moral shake-up which we have been under- 
going, we are wondering whether after all the 
schools would function, automatically, under con- 
tinued neglect. We still believe that no agency 
that we have, or we can create, can be made as 
useful and as effective in strengthening the na- 
tion as the school in which the average child is 
taught; but we realize as we have never realized 
before that to be so utilized the schools must be 
put in shape to be used with greatest advantage. 

In the coming work of reconstruction it can 
hardly be conceivable that anything more far 
reaching and basic can be done in the re-order- 
ing of the life of the state and of the individual 
than making adequate provision for the educa- 


democracy. We have always talked that way. tion of the future citizen —Address. 
All kinds of education for all the people at any time.—Slogan of the Cleveland Schools. 
~ 


PROFESSIONAL LIBERTY 


BY J. MCKEEN CATTELL 


[Excerpt from an extended article in School and So- 
ciety, January 4, 1919.] 


There is no warrant for the common opinion 
that teachers and professors are poor men of 
business or inefficient in the conduct of affairs. 
It requires executive skill to conduct a labora- 
tory or department; the professor of the novel 
and the stage survives only there. The reputa- 
tion of professors for business incompetence is 
due to absorption in their work, to the inade- 
quate salaries they accept in order to do the 
work they want to do, and to their futility in 
faculty meetings. The latter situation is caused 
in large measure by lack of power to accomplish 
anything worth while and is besides a symptom 
of all large groups meeting for discussion at 
long intervals. University presidents are sup- 
posed to be efficient and are selected for all 
sorts of outside jobs from the presidency of the 
nation down to pulling wires for Mr. Barnes of 
Albany. These presidents were once professors 
and have usually been elected for traits, such as 
success in after-dinner speaking, not related to 
business efficiency; they represent in this respect 
about the average level of the professor. When 


presidents who undertake to control hundreds . 


of millions of dollars of university property, thou- 
sands of professors and tens of thousands of 
students meet once a year as trustees of the Car- 
negie Foundation, they prove more hopelessly 
inefficient than any college faculty. 


It is, however, true that teachers are a diffi- 
cult group. They impose their discipline and 
their opinions on immature students and are 
intellectually individualistic, they are paid and 
controlled by superior officials and are socially 
submissive; they are consequently hard to lead 
and easy to drive. But the situation is not hope- 
less. The intellectual initiative of teachers may 
lead them to see the need of reforms, while their 
subjection to administrative machinery has be- 
come so intolerable that they may be driven to 
enact their Magna Charta. Real progress has 
been made in the organization of the American 
Association of University Professors, but we 
can only hope for a slow development of the 
“consciousness of kind.” 

Agitation and the capitalization of discontent 
may be unladylike; but they may also be the 
price of liberty. 

Liberty, though the name may be “soiled by 
all ignoble use,” is the religion of the teacher. 
He must maintain at any sacrifice his freedom 
of investigation and of thought, his freedom of 
teaching and of speech. If he submits to the 
violation of his intellectual integrity, the colors 
of his academic hood are no more honorable 
than the colors on the syphilitic face. University 
professors can not allow,themselves to be placed 
in the economically dependent classes, for then 
they are in danger of being forced into the intel- 
lectually dependent classes. And that would be 
the end of us, 
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The War for Peace. 
MISCHIEVOUS PROPAGANDA 


Tl.ere is a mischievous propaganda in the air. 
It is probably not malicious but it is most mis- 
chievous. 

First: There is a persistent statement going 
the rounds that vast amounts of money -have 
been stolen from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 

There is not the shadow of the suspicion of 
iruth in that statement. Not a dollar has ever 
been stolen from the treasury of the N. E. A., 
directly or indirectly. There have been many 
administrations, but no one of them has ever 
been suspected of any personal or official mis- 
appropriation of funds which could by any 
stretch of the imagination be suspected of theft 
or graft. 

Second: “Why subscribe to the campaign 
expenses for the Department of Education when 
the Association has $200,000 in the treasury?” 

That Permanent Fund which has been col- 
lecting for a third of a century produces the 
only assured income of the Association. 

Again and again there has been talk of a 
raid on that fund. There has always been some- 
one, or some group, who wanted to get their 
hands on that money for some pet cause. 

At Chicago last February there were men 
and women who wanted $100,000 of it used 
for a salary, campaign. 

Everything has been done that has suggested 
itself to protect that fund, but it needs an eagle 
eye to watch it; and some time, when an admin- 
istration gets in a hole, we fear it will be 
encroached upon and once the gates are opened 
it will be a short time before there will be no 
income from that source. 

It will be an eternal disgrace if 


there ever 
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comes a time when the teachers of America 
cannot take care of their own needs without 
robbing the inheritance of the fathers. 

There has never been, there will never be, an 
administration whose expenditures will be 
satisfactory to every oné. There have always 
been people out of the management who are 
skillful critics of those in management. The 
“outs” will always be critics of the “ins.” 

We have insistently declined to be officially 
connected with any “outs” or “ins,” but we have 
always been fairly conversant with every man- 
agement for about forty years and there has 
never been a scandal or the approach thereto. 

The present administration has vast expenses 
never before dreamed of. It is not the fault of 
the administration, but of the annual meeting of 
the active members in 1918, who voted certain 
expensive demands and _ insisted upon the 
phraseology “not less than $10,000" for one 
item alone. 

Protect the fund at all hazards. 
all mischievous propaganda. 


Frown on 


A thrift wage is the slogan of the age. 


NEW ENGLAND NIGHTMARE* 


The Columbia University Studies in History, 


Economics and Public Law, of which this is 
Number 191, have rendered the students of 


American history inestimable service. In 191 is- 
sues the Columbia University faculty of political 
science have presented the latest facts on various 
subjects beginning with “A Study of Statistics 
on the Divorce Problem,” coming down to this 
issue, which deals brilliantly with the undermin- 
ing of Puritan standards and institutions, politi- 
cal entanglements and hysteria in New England, 
the European Order of Illuminati and the Illum- 
inati Agitation in New England. 

No fiction was ever more irresistibly fascinat- 
ing than are the facts as here presented by Dr. 
Stauffer. 

New Englanders, especially, need to see their 
fathers in their true light. The New England 
Fast Day and Thanksgiving Day sermons af- 
forded occasion for heroic utterances by the 
clerical defenders of the faith. ' 

Those who worship at the historical and theo- 
logical shrine of Puritanism need to read with 
much care these 374 pages, which give a true-to- 
life picture of the ease with which our New Eng- 
land fathers could go into hysterics over any 
scarecrow of democracy in religion. 

New Englanders have become accustomed to 
resent the’ jibes and jeers because of the witch- 
craft nightmare, but they need to read such a 
body of facts as Dr. Stauffer presents in order to 
realize that New England Puritans had a mental 
disease whic made it entirely easy to have a 
nightmare scarcely less alarming than delirium 
tremens. 

In 1798 Rev. Jedediah Morse of Charlestown, 


**New England and the Bavarian Illuminati.” By Vernon Stauff 
Ph. D. Edited by the Faculty of Columbia U w Vor 
Longmans, Green & Company. 
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father of Samuel Finley Breese Morse, inventor 
of the telegraph, threw all America into wild 
hysteria by preaching a sermon on Fast Day, 
May 9, in which he aimed “to awaken in you 
(his hearers) and myself, a due attention, at this 
alarming period, to our dearest interests. I would 
- give you warning of your present danger.” 

In two years the cause of the danger was 
known to be utterly groundless, but that sermon 
made Americans fear the Illuminati as they later 
feared Free Masonry, Roman Catholicism; Mil- 
lerism and Mormanism. 

Referring to the causes of this social, civic 
and religious disease following the close of the 
Revolutionary War, Dr. Stauffer says: “The 
lives of the people of New England were tossed 
rudely about on rough currents and counter cur- 
rents of mingled hope and anguish. To a dis- 
passionate observer it must have seemed as 
though the citizens of New England were as so 
many bits of wood bobbing up and down on 
waters excessively choppy but otherwise motion- 
less. The agitation, however, was not merely 
superficial; issues and movements of the most 
profound significance were pouring their impetu- 
ous torrents through channels freshly cut and 
steadily deepened by new streams of human in- 
terest which the erection of the national govern- 
ment, in particular, had started on their tortuous 
ways.” 

Perhaps the most comforting phase of com- 
mon sense which the book reveals is the fact the 
nightmare was quieted when, at the close of the 
century, George Washington was buried by the 
Masonic fraternity. From that day onward only 
men who enjoyed nightmares gave heed to the 
hysteria which had blighted so many phases of 
life for fifteen years. . 

A careful reading of Dr. Stauffer’s account of 
the Illuminati agitation would do all New Eng- 
landers and some other Americans much good. 

FRANK H. HALL 


There is a rule for the Hall of Fame that no 
one can be considered as a candidate for a place 
in the Hall of Fame until he has been dead ten 
years, since that arrangement eliminates most 
men from the running. 

It is safe to say that ten men and women in 
ten years would be an extravagant estimate of 
attractive candidates. The vast majority of 
thoughtful persons are forgotten outside their 
personal friends well inside the ten-year limit. 
A few of these come back and those who come 
back do so on the basis of some definite perma- 
nant contribution to the world’s betterment. 

It is eight years since Frank H. Hall passed 
into the beyond, January 3, 1911. 

In the whirl of life in these most unusual eight 
years even the professional associates of Frank 
H. Hall have had many things to think of, but 
today those who knew him refer to his per- 
sonality and professional service with as much 
devotion as when he was among them. I first 
knew Frank H. Hall as superintendent of the 
State School for the Blind at Jacksonville, Tl- 
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linois, in 1890. He was an interesting man to 
meet because of the intensity of his purpose and 
because of his breadth of view. My personal 
interest was chiefly the fact that he was in the 
school for the blind in which I have been sympa- 
thetically interested because in my boyhood days 
a relative was private secretary to Dr. Samuel 
Howe of sacred memory whose work 
with the blind had a sacred halo about it. 
My appreciation of Frank H. Hall borders 
adoration because of his invention of the Braille 
typewriter and promotion of the Braille system, 
which opens the fields of literature and history 
to the sightless people throughout the world, 

My indignation knew no bounds when in 1893 

for purely political reasons he was removed from 
the institution and his position given to a politi- 
clan, pure and simple. [ felt it as keenly as 
though it had been a personal matter, and for 
some years I lost my respect for state politics in 
Illinois, 
_ I was interested in a general pedagogical way 
in his famous “Hall Arithmetics” plans and 
met him and heard him occasionally exploit his 
heroic views on teaching arithmetic, but adora- 
tion did not return until he became the superin- 
tendent of the Farmers’ Institutes, where he did 
almost miraculous work in striking the shackles 
of superstition, tradition, narrowness and cheap- 
ness from the farmers of Illinois. 

I heard him often in those days when he had 
the vision of President Butterfield and Professor 
Holden, the heroism of Garrison and _ Phillips, 
and the wisdom of Davenport and Benson. 

In a way I think his greatest contribution to 
human progress was his religious vision. The 
late John Enneking, artist, said to me one day: 
“Have you ever in your travels met a man by 
the name of Hall, of Aurora, who has the nob- 
lest religious vision I have ever known? I have 
been searching for such a man for years and 
now I have found him.” 

I last saw him at an institute in Galesburg in 
1909. I was shocked as I heard his voice. It 
was entirely clear that his public work was near 
its close. He jokingly referred by way of ex- 
cuse for having a “ragged voice” that he had 
lost it in a good cause—tragedy it seems to me. 

Rather than disappoint an unimportant 
audience he persisted in doing a travel stunt at 
near seventy that would have jeopardized the 
life of a stalwart man of forty. He spoke twice 
that day and it seemed to me as though he was 
iaspired to put into those addresses the essence 
of all of his vision and wisdom, spirit and _ spiri- 
tuality, nobility and devotion. 

When we parted I said from the depth of my 
heart: “I thank God for you, my noble friend.” 


ABSENT TREATMENT 


The wonderful development of the War and 
Armistice is the possibilities of absent treatment 
or the non-importance of any treatment. 

University and college presidents in large 
numbers have been absent from university duty 
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for a year of imore. A_ state superintendent 
spends nine-tenths of his time abroad. 

City superintendents leave the most compli- 
cated situations for a year or mote al a time, 

In War it was emergency and now it is Veace 
emergency. 

We know of no case in which the affairs of 
university, state or city educational interests 
have suffered in the least from the noa-inter- 
ference of the head of the institution or system. 

Even the schoolmaster President can be away 
without applying even absent treatment. 

This is not intended as a criticism mor as a 
suggestion, but merely as a curiosity of War 
and Peace. 

The pity ef it all is that a school cannot run 
smoothly, cannot run at all, if the teacher is 
half a mile away or a few rods away for a week. 
The teacher cannot provide absent treatment. 
Everyone else can. 


APPRECIATION OF A GREAT CAVALRY- 
MAN* 


Fortunately the War for Peace has so com- 
pletely obliterated the animosities which have 
found a place in too many hearts both North 
and South for nearly sixty years that it is really 
possible for a Northern soldier of 1861-65 to 
read an exuberant account of a Southern 
cavalryman of whom the preface says: “There 
are not wanting those who hold him to be the 
greatest military genius that the American con- 
tinent has produced.” 

It was our pleasure several years ago when 
the sons of the Confederate Army were more 
numerous than they are today to be present at 
the annual barbecue celebration of “General 
Forrest Day” by the sons of the Confederate 
Army. 

It was a unique experience which we would 
enjoy more today than we did then, and even 
then it was so “stunning” as to be enjoyable. 

Undoubtedly I was the only Grand Army man 
among the thousands celebrating. Fortunately 
the feast of barbecued steers, lambs and pigs, 
and all the accompaniments, was enjoyed to the 
limit before the Southern tributes (!) to the 
North began. Only Southern triumphs were 
dwelt upon and such shouting over Southern 
victories cannot be imagined by one who has 
never heard it. 

Really we knew little of General Forrest un- 
til that afternoon. 

Since then we have heard much, and in con- 
sequence we are greatly interested in this 
“Life of N. B. Forrest” and sincerely wish it 
might be widely read all through the North. 
Life of Nathan B. Forrest.’’ By H. J. Eckenrode. Richmond, Va. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated, Price, 50 
cents. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL LAW IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Permanent progress in the Philippines is 
heralded by the fact that within the next five 
years every child there will receive educational 
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advantages, because of the extension of univer- 
sal free education in the islands. 

This happy condition has been nidde possible 
by the recent legislative appropriation of thirty 
million pesos ($15,000,000) for public education. 

Before the passage of this act, it is stated by 
Acting Governor-General Yeater, half the chil- 
dren in the islands had been turned away from 
the schools because of the lack of facilities. 
The new law extends primary education to all 
children of school age under a popular edu- 
cational system based on that of the United 
States. About nine million people, ten per cent. 
of whom are still classed as “wild tribes,” will 
benefit by the new law and its provisions for 


carrying into effect the approvefl system of free 
education for all. 


a 2. 


APPRECIATION OF THE BUYERS 


The largest retail store in Texas recently put 
a double page advertisement in the leading 
paper in the state. 

There was no portrait of the proprietors or of 
the manager, but there were the portraits of the 
twenty-five buyers of the house. 

This interests us because of a recent editorial 
in the Journal of Education calling attention to 
the fact that business houses have the head sales- 
men and saleswomen direct the buying of the 
departments. 

These twenty-five salesmen and saleswomen 
are the buyers of the goods they sell. 


HYLAN-FINEGAN 


Far be it from us to get mixed up with the 
lively school scrap they have in New York City 
over the State Department’s various rulings, bul 
we would like to suggest that there is no likeli- 
hood that even Mayor Hylan will make any 
headway legally in scrapping with Thomas EF. 
Finegan, educational statesman. 
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Dr. Lotus D. Coffman is dean of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and not of Michigan as we 
were made to say in our notes on the Chicago 
meeting. Fortunately every one knows that 
President Burton is also of the University of 
Minnesota and we were made to say of “Michi- 


gan. 


Albert S. Lehr becomes editor of the Missouri 
School Journal. He has no easy task to main- 
tain the standard of his predecessors, but we are 
confident he will do it. All educational journals 
are improving each year, 


The pension question looms large in several 
states. Absolute security at a minimum cost 
for security is indispensable to any solution of 
pension problems. 


In complimenting Congress hotel in the issue 
of March 20 we intended to say “opportunities 
for dining parties.” It reads “driving parties.” 

There was never quite so much a-doing by 
way of educational excitement in city and state 
as now. 


+ + 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SLOW PROGRESS AT PARIS. 


There seems to be a general agreement among 
the newspaper correspondents at Paris that the 
first week of the deliberations of the “Big Four” 
not only did not clear up the situation, but devel- 
oped sharp differences, in which President Wilson 
stood out stubbornly for his ideals against the 
practical views of the others. The French de- 
mand for the cession, or at least, the temporary 
occupation of the Sarre valley, with its mines, is 
not an attempt at territorial annexation, but rep- 
aration for the wanton destruction by the Ger- 
mans of all the French mines around Lille and 
Lens; but Mr. Wilson resists it because, to his 
mind, it conflicts with one of his Fourteen Points 
and the principle of self-determination. Agaia, 
Mr. Wilson is not willing to recommend strong 
military action against the Hungarian Bolshevists, 
preferring to assume the “watchful waiting” atti- 
tude. This is the attitude which he has main- 
tained toward the Lenine-Trotsky combination in 
Russia; and the Prinkipo Conference, which he 
proposed, and which never came to anything be- 
yond a material strengthening of the Bolshevists, 
was the fruit of it. France wants a “cordon” 
around the Hungarian Bolshevists, but Mr. Wilson 
strongly disapproves. In brief, there is scareely 
anything that France bitterly needs for protection 
and self-defence which does not come in conflict 
with one or another of the “Fourteen Points.” 

WHY THERE IS NO “BIG FIVE.” 


Japan was one of the original “high contracting 
parties” at the Paris Conference. Its virtual dis- 
appearance from the later negotiations and the 
consequent assumption of authority by the “big 
four” are accounted for by an illuminating inter- 
view with Baron Makino, head of the Japanese 
delegation to the conference. The Baron explains 
that Japan is not “too proud to fight,” but that it is 
too proud to accept a place of admitted inferiority 
in dealing with one or more associated nations. 
Japan does not wish, he says, to impose its labor- 
ing classes as immigrants upon any of the other 
countries, and it recognizes that this is a question 
with which each nation must deal individually, 
but it desires a frank and open admission by the 
Allies “that the principle of equality and justice 
is a fundamental tenet of the League.” No 
Asiatic nation, he adds, could be happy in a League 
of Nations in which sharp racial discrimination is 
maintained. 

CONDITIONS IN BUDAPEST. 

The Hungarian government has sent a dele- 
gation to Berlin to conclude a treaty of alliance 
against the Entente Allies ; and German officers be- 
longing to Field Marshal Mackensen’s army have 
arrived at Budapest to reorganize the Hungarian 
army along German lines. It is stated that this 
army now numbers 100,000 men. These move- 
ments point either to an actual renewal of hos- 
tilities, or to a gigantic game of blutf. In Budapesi, 
the banks are being run by Soviet clerks, the 
stores have been “nationalized,” the heads of fae- 
tories have been replaced by those selected by the 


workmen, and the government has appropriated all 
estates. Uprisings are reported in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and the revolutionary spirit is said to be in- 
creasing in West Ukraine and Roumania. 

A DISQUIETING ISSUE. 


There is a disquieting probability of a revival 
of the Magdalena Bay incident, when the proposal 
of Japanese fishing interests to establish a tract 
in Lower California which might some time be 
used as a naval base against the United States 
called forth strong diplomatic protests. The 
Mexican Government now admits that Japanese 
corporations have been granted concessions to ex- 
ploit agricultural lands in Lower California, but 
the Mexican Under-Secretary of Development 
and Agriculture, who makes this admission, claims 
that these concessions were fully authorized by the 
provisions of the Mexican Constitution, and that 
there is nothing in them which could possibly lead 
to difficulties so far as the Monroe doctrine is con- 
cerned. The Japanese Embassy at Washington 
has cabled the Japanese legation at Mexico City 
for information, and our own State Department 
has directed the attention of the California and 
Mexican Land Company of Los Angeles, which 
is reported to be a party to the proposed sales, to 
the Magdalena Bay correspondence of 1912. 

FREEING THE PHILIPPINES. 

The special mission of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, now in this country seeking immediate 
independence for the islands, has been greatly en- 
couraged by a warmly sympathetic letter from 
President Wilson, expressing the hope that the 
mission will result in bringing about the ends for 
which it was sent to the United States, and prom- 
ising that “Though unable to meet the commission, 
the Filipino people shall not be absent from my 
thoughts.” So far as the President is concerned, 
it would seem that the objects of the mission were 
already achieved, but there are really grave ques- 
tions involved not to be solved by rhetoric. Not 
a few Americans, who sympathize strongly with 
Filipino aspirations, are in doubt whether the is- 
lands are yet strong enough to stand alone and to 
withstand possible aggressions from _ without. 
This is a question which Congress will have to 
consider in all its phases, and which calls for delib- 
erate action. 

DEBS AND HIS FOLLOWING. 

The United States Supreme Court has denied 
the application of Eugene V. Debs for a rehearing 
of his conviction and sentence to ten years’ impris- 
onment for violating the espionage act. He is at 
present at liberty on bail. May 1 is the date set 
for the beginning of the sentence. Debs confi- 
dently predicts that before that day a general 
strike will have begun, demanding his release. 
The scheme, he states, will be started by the 
miners of his own state,—Indiana; and he has had 
assurances from them, he affirms, that from the 
day that he goes to the penitentiary to the day that 
he is released, there will be no coal mined in Indi- 
ana. He anticipates that the movement in his be- 


Continued on page 419. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 
[From Survey, February 8, 1919.] 


That organized recreation be recognized as one of the 
greatest aids in maintaining a national morale during the 
trying period of demobilization and the re-establishment 
of our men in their normal civilian activities. We 
should not forget in the difficult times ahead that our 
soldiers are still with us, although many of them are not 
in uniform; and should remember without hysteria but 
with affection their needs and their craving for right 
fellowship and recreation. 

That we recognize that the need for recreation which 
was so evident in the men in uniform was not a war need 
but a need of youth; that all young men and women, 
whether they have ever worn a uniform or not, have the 
same hunger for and make the same response to right 
recreation. 

That we profit by our war-time experience and central- 
ize our recreation activities under the guidance and sug- 
gestion of one national organization. 

That this organization be the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America (better known today as the 
War Camp Community Service) for the following rea- 
sons :— 

That it is a national organization which has had a large 
constructive peace-time as well as war-time experience in 
organized community recreations. That, as an agent of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, it has had 
governmental backing and recognition. That it is non- 
sectarian. That it is in co-operation with most of the 
important recreation organizations of the country—clubs, 
schools, churches, etc., and is so planned that it can main- 
tain and broaden this co-operation. 

That if the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America is made the official agency for community ser- 
vice, it undertakes to continue the work in co-operation 
with other existing agencies recognized as authorities in 
their branches of the service, the central association serv- 
ing as an agency for co-ordinating the recreation move- 
ment rather than as an arbiter. 


DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 
Superintendent, Pomona, California 


[In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 


PART VI. 
The Slavery Question. 


116. Resolved, That the free states in the Constitu- 
tional Convention should have held out for the non-im- 
portation of slaves. 

117. Resolved, That the “three-fifths” clause was un- 
fair to the free states. 

118. Resolved, That the Gulf States would have been 
as successfully developed without slavery as with it. 

119. Resolved, That slavery was an economic neces- 
sity in the South. 

120. Resolved, That slavery would have died out in 
the South if the cotton-gin had not been invented. 

121. Resolved, That the Missouri Compromise was 
fair to both sides. 

122. Resolved, That the alternate admission of slave 
and free states was fair to both sides. 

123. Resolved, That the Compromise of 1850 was fair 
to both sides. 

124. Resolved, That the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
fair to the free states, 
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125. Resolved, That the Wilmot Proviso was fair to 
the slave-holders’ interests. 

126. Resolved, That the Dred Scott Decision injured 
the cause of slavery. 

127. Resolved, That the “Underground Railway” sys- 
tem was a fair way of fighting the slavery cause. 

128. Resolved, That the winning of Kansas by the 
slave holder settlers would have given the slave states 
such control as would have prevented the Civil War. 

129. Resolved, That the Emancipation Proclamation 
was justified. 

130. Resolved, That the best interests of the negroes 
are conserved by allowing the Southerners to settle their 
own problems. 


PART VII. 
State Sovereignty. 

131. Resolved, That Chief Justice Marshall's inter- 
pretation of the Constitution strengthened the Union. 

132. Resolved, That Jefferson’s opposition to Mar- 
shall laid the foundation for the long and bitter struggle 
over state sovereignty. 

133. Resolved, That the Democrats were inconsistent 
in opposing Marshall and the Hartford Convention. 

134. Resolved, That the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions were more opposed to the supremacy of the 
United States Government than the Hartford Convention. 

135. Resolved, That Nullification in South Carolina 
was more opposed to United States supremacy than the 
Hartford Convention. 

136. Resolved, That the Dred Scott Decision was 
virtually a blow at State Rights. 

137. Resolved, That the Southern States favored 
national supremacy when they had control of the national 
government and state supremacy when they did not have 
control of the national government. 

38. Resolved, That the Northern States favored 
national supremacy when they had control of the national 
government and state supremacy when they did not have 
control of the national government. 

139. Resolved, That the secession of South Carolina 
should have been suppressed by President Buchanan. 

140. Resolved, That Lincoln followed Buchanan's 
policy of waiting, for several weeks after he became 
President. 

141. Resolved, That Tennessee's secession act was 
brought about by fraud. 

142. Resolved, That Georgia’s secession act was not 
really representative of the wishes of the majority of her 
citizens. 

143. Resolved, That Grant’s plan of dividing the 
Confederacy and conquering the western sections first 
should have been adopted and pressed with all the power 
of the Union from the very beginning. 

144. Resolved, That the blockade crippled the power 
of the Confederacy more than the military attacks by the 
Union forces. 

145. Resolved, That, from what we know. now, 
Grant’s war of attrition in Virginia was unnecessary, 

146. Resolved, That the seceded states were never 
out of the Union. 

147. Resolved, That a state’s power to withdraw 
from the Union was acknowledged by Congress when it 
re-admitted the seceded states. 

148. Resolved, That the Union would quickly go tc 
pieces if a state had the right to secede. 

149. Resolved, That it is best for all Americans to 
have an indivisible union. 

150. Resolved, That the question of state sovereignty 
was settled by the Civil War. 7 
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One of the first aims of education is to remaye all pride in it—A, Clytton-Brock. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SOME BY-PRODUCTS FROM MILITARY TRAIN- 
ING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN D. BROOKS 
Superintendent, Amherst, Mass. 


It is an accepted principle that secondary education 
should be planned with constant reference to the normal 
mental processes of youth from fourteen to Sixteen years 
of age. No one should plan a high school curriculum 
who is not familiar with the ideals and impulses of the 
average boy or girl of that age, or does not keep con- 
stantly in the foreground the viewpoint of these pupils. 
Yet this is directly contrary to the principles used in map- 
ping most of high school curricula. The subject matter 
is so formalized that it lacks vitality or appeal to the 
youth who are to pursue it. 

This condition is true, too, in a considerable degree of 
our textbooks. They lack both appeal and adaptation to 
the needs and tastes of the youth who follow them. 

Along the line of physical education this is exasper- 
atingly true. Everyone acknowledges the benefit of play 
and all physical exercises which are spontaneously prac- 
tised and enjoyed. In compiling physical courses we 
analyze the exercises down to their essential movements 
and expect, in the monotonous routine of these set exer- 
cises, to obtain the same result. But litle observation is 
necessary to convince one how depressingly distasteful 
and absolutely ineffective such mere routine soon becomes. 
It is on the same principle as concentrated foods. The 
chemist will assure us that he can compress to the form 
of small pellets all the essential elements of ordinary 
foods, and theoretically, the consumption of these pellets 
should produce the same. sustenance, energy and nerve 
force that ordinary food produces. Yet, in the test*of 
actual practice, the concentrated food does not function 
to any degree as hoped. A similar process is followed 
in the physical training of our boys with almost equally 
unsatisfactory results. 

Military training with its organization, uniform, etc., 
makes a very direct appeal to a psychological need or 
craving of the boy of high school age. Every boy secretly 
admires the soldier. He loves to play at being one, and, 
whether we decry militarism or not, it is a pedagogical fact 
that we must educate through the medium of the tastes 
and impulses of the period of youth which we are trying 
to educate. The soldier presents the highest type of 
physical manhood. That ideal alone placed definitely be- 
fore the growing boy will do much to develop him 
physically and train him in proper bearing and carriage. 
The wise leader in organizing the military training in the 
school may make that organization a most effective instru- 
ment in disciplining his school. Commissions and other 
preferments should be made on the basis of character, 
ability and good behavior. Made in this way, they will 
do a great deal to establish proper morale or esprit de 
corps among his pupils. The social life of the school may 
be linked to a very large degree with the military train- 
ing. Placed on this basis it leads to the greatest benefits 
in social culture with the least proportion of unsatisfac- 
tory results. 

The number of commissions should be as great as is 
compatible with effective organization. These officers 
should be chosen from the senior, or, at least, the upper 
two classes of the school. These appointments, as well as 
those of the non-commissioned officers, who may be 
chosen from the lower classes, should, as before stated, 
be made on the basis of character, leadership and school 
standing. These will place, as the accepted leaders of the 


school, the highest type of boys. The continuation of 
these officers in their position should be made dependent 
upon proper behavior and school work. It is wonderful. 
how strong an appeal for discipline and good behavior 
such appointments wisely made will make. It stiffens and. 
formulates the whole structure of school morale and. 
school discipline. 

Training in social etiquette and behavior is a neces-- 
sary part of the education of these youth. Properly super- 
vised dances and social gathering of the two sexes afford 
a legitimate and unobjectionable outlet for the cravings. 
for social intercourse if gratified in this way. If sup- 
pressed, they are liable to manifest themselves in very 
objectionable forms. They may be linked in a most at- 
tractive way with the military organization of the school. 
These duly appointed leaders in school will become the 
sponsors for the proper conduct of these events, so that. 
both the military organization and the social life attached 
to it will give a zest and flavor to school life at this par- 
ticular period which will be very vital and helpful indeed. 

From our desk or study we may deprecate or dismiss. 
such features of school life as unnecessary, but humam 
nature is human nature and must be recognized, and the 
educator who forgets this in the formulation of his pro- 
gram or the ordering of his school life will meet results. 
both disappointing and humiliating. The jam on the 
small boy’s bread thay be non-essential, but as a factor in. 
leading to the consumption of the essential bread, it is a. 
mighty one indeed. 

Let us not devitalize or formalize our curricula, either 
academic or physical, so that it becomes wholly without 
taste or appeal to the natural cravings of our boys and 
girls whom it is designed to serve and educate. 


AMERICANIZATION WORK IMPERATIVE. 


The war is over—thank God—and now we must face 
the dangers that menace the future welfare of the nation. 
If we are to profit by the lessons of the war we will not 
be content to let things go back to the normal pre-war 
conditions; we will not tolerate many pre-war conditions. 
at all; and we should especially be opposed to all un- 
American influences seeking to undermine the cause of 
democracy in this country. Many such vicious influences. 
have been disclosed through the agencies of our Govern- 
ment, and in consequence the eyes of many Americans. 
have been opened. There is now the danger, however, 
that many who have been awakened may again fall asleep. 
But Americans cannot afford to go to sleep on the prob- 


lems confronting them and which demand wide-awake,. 


immediate and vigorous action. Chief among such prob- 
lems is the problem of Americanization, so vitally impor- 
tant to the continued safety and welfare of the nation. 

Realizing the great need existing in this country for the 
promotion of Americanization work and desiring to do 
what they can to advance this important work, the Chief 
Executive Council of the Universal Society of Social Im- 
provement decided that the first issue of Service Magazine 
(the official organ of the society) for the new year should 
be devoted exclusively to Americanization work. 

The Americanization number of Service Magazine is 
full of just the kind of reading which every American. 
should have at this time. 

In order to give as many as possitle the opportunity of 
reading this important issue of the magazine, the pub- 
lishers will send the “Americanization” number to any 
one sending their full name and address, and enclosing 
5 cents, which is half the regular price of the magazine. 
Address Service Magazine, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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AGRICULTURAL OPPORTUNITY IN OKLAHOMA. 


One of the most important achievements of State Super- 
intendent Robert H. Wilson was the passage of the fol- 
lowing bill by the Legislature :— 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of Oklahoma: 
That for the purpose of placing practical training in agri- 
culture within the reach of every boy in the state and the 
stimulating of interest in scientific farming, two annual 
scholarships for each county in this state are héfeby 
created, said scholarships to be for a period of two years, 
and providing for the payment by the state of the sum of 
$100 per year on each scholarship. 

Payment on the scholarships shall be made at the end 
of each month during the school year, such payments to 
be made in equal sums during the scholastic term of said 
year. There is appropriated the sum of $15,400 for the year 
1919-1920 and the sum of $30,800 for the year 1920-1921. 


THE BULLETIN OF HIGH POINTS. 


Editors Journal of Education :— 

With the appearance of the January number of the 
Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High Schools 
of New York City comes the cheering assurance of the 
re-establishment of this splendid little periodical, under 
the general editorship of Lawrence A. Wilkins, in charge 
of Modern Languages in the high schools, assisted by the 
following board of associate editors: Mrs. Evelyn W. 
Allan, Julia Richman High School, Commercial Branches ; 
Dr. Helen L. Cohen, Washington Irving High School, 
English; Matthew L. Dann, Richmond Hill High School, 
History; and John D. McCarthy, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, Science. Modern languages and Latin and Greek 
will be handled by Mr. Wilkins. Like its predecessor, the 
Bulletin will be a monthly leaflet of notes and news for 
the high school teachers of New York City, signalizing 
“high points” in methods as observed in the work of 
various (anonymous) teachers and printing official 
notices, personal notes about teachers, reviews of books 
on education, etc. The office of publication is Room 515, 
Hall of the Board of Education, New York City. 

In the general satisfaction at the appearance of the 
Bulletin in its re-incarnated manifestation, it may be that 
the service rendered by its predecessor will be overlooked. 
Established in April, 1917, by Mr. Wilkins, it was pub- 
lished until November, 1918. Its pagés were devoted ex- 
clusively to modern languages, and it is safe to say that 
within the limits of its phy$ieal “compass no publication 
in years has carried such a sane, inspiring message to 
teachers of any subject. Much of its space was devoted 
to helpful hints on teaching the modern languages, a con- 
siderable portion consisting of “high points” observed by 
Mr. Wilkins in the methods of individual teachers, who 
sensibly were designated as “Mr. A,” “Miss B,” etc. 
(This feature will be retained in the broadened Bulletin.) 
Each issue also contained an article by Mr. Wilkins on 
some general topic connected with language teaching, 
material that has played no slight part in the new, sensible 
attitude towards instruction in modern languages, espe- 
cially Spanish, the old “easy” idea of which received its 
coup de grace from Mr. Wilkins. These articles were al- 
most priceless, and teachers throughout the country tried 
to secure copies of the Bulletin, so great had become its 
renown. Further honors came to Mr. Wilkins in his 
election as first president of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, which he was mainly instrumental 
in founding. Fortunately much of the earlier material 
published in the Bulletin is now available in “Spanish in 
the High School: A Handbook of Methods” (Benjamin 
H. Sanborn Company), which has become an indispensable 
adjunct of the Spanish teacher’s equipment and should 
be in the hands of every Spanish teacher in the country. 
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In the new Bulletin Mr. Wilkins will have a more re- 
stricted field for the development of his specialty owing 
to the comprehensiveness of the publication, but it is to be 
hoped that he will not cease to provide from the stores 
of his wide observation and good common sense those 
sane, illuminating articles that have meant so much to 
language teaching and language teachers. 


H. G. D. 


SUPPLY SOURCE OF HELIUM. 


A correspondent from Texas asks information con- 
cerning the supply source of Helium. The reply should 
not cast a reflection on the correspondent because mili- 
tary operations have hitherto demanded the utmost se- 
crecy. Helium in minute proportions has been found in 
many deep-seated mineral and other springs—in mineral 
springs, because their waters are most likely to go to 
the analytical chemist. One may say with safety that it 
occurs wherever radio-activity occurs. This ‘follows 
because helium is a radio-emanation. 

The helium used in lighter-than-air craft is obtained 
from the Petrolia gas wells in northern Texas. The 
helium is separated at two plants, Petrolia and Fort 
Worth. The various processes are practically one; the 
other constituents of the natural gas are liquefied under 
pressure and low temperature, leaving the helium com- 
paratively pure. . 

By this process the gas costs about ten cents per cubic 
foot; as a laboratory product it formerly was rated at 
about $150 a cubic foot. 

Helium is almost as buoyant as hydrogen gas; _ its 
buoyancy is rated at ninety-two per cent. of hydrogen. 
But hydrogen is exceedingly inflammable; helium is not; 
so far as known it enters into no chemical combinations. 
It is therefore proof against fire, the most fatal and 
destructive agent of hydrogen balloons. 

@The following method is useful for testing rock or 
water suspected to contain helium. Take a gallon-bottle 
of the water (or a piece of the rock); fasten a piece of 
lead foil, or a bit of sheet iron about the size of a coin 
to the outside of the bottle; place a slip of bromide 
paper over it; wrap several thicknesses of dark brown— 
not gray—wrapping paper around the bottle; set aside 
in a dark room for a day. If the water is radio-active 
the paper will be dissolved except where the piece of 
metal protects it from the radio emanations. If there is 
no discoloration there is no radio-activity and no helium. 
J. W. Redway. 
0 


ROOSEVELT AS A SPEAKER. 


A good story is told of one of Roosevelt's first efforts 
at declamation in school when he had undertaken the old 
familiar poem of Bozarris. He was lost in embarrass- 
ment on reaching the third line :— 


“At midnight in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece her knee— 


There his memory gave out through stage fright and 
he made several attempts to start again: “When Greece 
her knee’—long stop—‘When Greece her knee” — The 
old professor said from behind on the platform loud 
enough for the whole school to hear: “Grease her knee 
once more, Theodore, and perhaps she will go.” 

The writer recalls this familiar story of Roosevelt's 
beginning as a speaker to emphasize as a warning to 
teachers who very generally neglect this matter of 
elocution, that Roosevelt was scarcely better at speaking 
at the end through lack of proper voice culture. I was 
present when he came home from his’ world trip—the 
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best known man in the world—to speak to an audience 
such as perhaps no man ever faced before. The choicest 
men in our country and diplomatic representatives of 
other lands were gathered in Convention Hall, where a 
Sunday School convention had been held shortly before, 
and at which even women had been heard, and many lay- 
men unaccustomed to public speaking. But Mr. Roose- 
velt could not be heard by more than one-third of his 
audience. I was just about that far from the front and 
heard scarcely a word, and within ten minutes from the 
time this world hero had begun to speak the people in 
the rear were murmuring and leaving the hall, unable to 
hear anything of what he said. 

One feels as if the teachers who had opportunity to 
prepare this man for his great work were entitled to 
some exemplary punishment for failing to train his 
voice, as he was known to be preparing for public life, 
to discharge one of the most important functions of 
leading citizens, that of public discussion. | Wendell 
Phillips used to say: “This is a government by talking.” 
The fact that such a warning as this story should give is 
needed is seen in the fact that of the nearly five hundred 
legislators of the United States Congress there are not 
fifty speakers that can even be heard comfortably by the 
people in the galleries. 

More than ever in this period of democracy, when the 
soap box orator of the street, who is reaching half of 
the population that never go to church and seldom to 
inside meetings of any kind, must be met with reason 
against rant, it is vastly important that every graduate 
of the public schools should be as much at home on his 
feet, to state the thing he knows and confute the dema- 
gzog, as he is at home on a bicycle or horse or on 
skates or in the water as a swimmer. Three-fourths of 
the success of good speaking is sufficient practice to 
make a man absolutely free from stage fright when he 
stands on his feet and able to say in intelligible and ef- 
fective language the facts that he knows. 

Wilbur F. Craft. 

Washington, D. C. 

HELP BOOST A REFORM. 


Dear Mr. Winship: I have read your Journal of Edu- 
<ation for many years. It has done many big things for 
American schools. I am waiting and hoping that it wi'l 
do one more “biggest thing’—Reduce the number of pv- 
pils enrolled per room in grade schools. 

In many cities and in more towns the enrollment ruus 
from forty to fifty pupils per room in the elementary 
schools. Think of grading forty-five papers on each o: 
ten different subjects every few weeks, besides responding 
to the “five hundred drives” you mention. Isn't it a 
miracle that children learn in spite of conditions? How 
an any teacher find physical strength or mental strength 
enough to come up smiling every morning and _ leave 
smiling every evening? Is not every such teacher doing 
the work of two or three people? Has one such teacher 
in fifty reserve force enough left to do any community, 
social, or church work—to do any visiting for the pur- 
pose of giving advice in domestic and farm work? Why 
can’t America see the facts if she is looking to the schools 
to keep our people from stratifying?—to keep our nation 
safe from the perils of the top and bottom?—to keep the 
democracy we have? 

Sincerely, 
J. D. Simkins. 

East San Diego, Cal. 


Is Liberty H. Bailey now a professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity ? 


Are there many states that have county school nurses? 


I. N. E. 


GOOD GAMES—(II.) 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER 


Associate Secretary Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, New York 


TAG GAMES. 


Everyone knows the good old game of Tag, 
in which one player chases the others until by 
touching one of them he makes him take his 
turn as “It.” 

In Cross Tag, “It” starts after any player he 
chooses, but must change his course to pursue 
any other player who runs between “It” and the 
one he is chasing. Thus a fresh runner may at 
any time divert “It” from a tired player who is 
nearly tagged. 

In an amusing form of the old game _ the 
player tagged must keep one hand on the part 
of his body which “It” touched until the new 
“It” can tag someone else. This is easy if the 
elbow was the spot touched, but not so simple 
if “It” managed to tag the player’s ankle. 

Red Light is an inactive modern form of 
Tag, which illustrates the present-day tendency 
away from vigorous play. My children taught 
me to play it with them on the sidewalk and 
grass plots before our house. The player who is 
“It turns his back to the others or closes his 
eyes while he counts ten. Then he shouts :— 

“No moving; 
No talking; 
No laughing ; 
Red Light!” 
At these words the players—who have been 


“moving away from “It”—must “freeze” and re- 


main motionless. If anyone moves, “It” chases 
him, and if he is tagged he becomes “It” in his 
turn. 

Traveling Apes is of my own devising. One 
day after read “Tarzan of the Apes” I made 
up a new combination of Tag and Pom-pom- 
pullaway as a means of getting my boys and 
girls to move rapidly down the street on an er- 
rand upon which we had been sent by the house- 
hold powers. 

I explained that Tarzan and his brother apes 
traveled from tree to tree along the branches, 
but we would modify this slightly by traveling on 
the ground. All the apes gathered around 4 
tree trunk. I selected as their first goal an- 
other tree—the first, second or third tree down 
the street. 


As the Hunter, I stood between the apes and 
their new goal and shouted :— 


“Travel, Apes!’ 


Any ape that I tagged as he traveled between 
the trees became the Hunter, while I became 
an ape for the run to the next tree selected fur- 
ther on. 


To expedite our progress no ape was allowed 
to run back toward the houses or to stray out 
of the space between the curbstone and_ the 
houses. 
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BOOK TABLE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By James Ward, 
Fellow of the British Academy, Correspondent of the 
French Institute and Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
al New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
This is certainly a wonderful book. There has been 

no similar book in American education and nothing that 

is equal in the English language. It is the latest word in 
the philosophical discussion of psychology. It is coura- 
geous in grappling with intricate mental problems with- 
out being foolhardy. It is profound without being heavy. 

It is scholarly without being bookish. It enters forbidden, 

at least forbidding territory of mental action without get- 

ting lost in the mazes and jungles. 

A great mind in a great way treats a great subject in 
a safe and sane way and reports upon his investigations 
with as much ardor as Roosevelt reported upon the Afri- 
can jungle, with much of the scientific value of Wallace’s 


. excursions into evolutiondom, with much of the fascina- 


tion of the writings of Huxley and Darwin. No other 
mental scientist today has followed mental traits to as 
great lengths as scientifically as has James Ward. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. A Basis for World Democ- 
racy. Edited by Paul Monroe, Columbia University, 
and Irving E. Miller, Bellingham State Normal School. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1. 

There will not be too many books of patriotic selec- 
tions with “the American spirit.” These selections are 
grouped under ten headings which cover all phases of 
American history from the colonial period to “the present 
crisis.” A complete index and table of authors and first 
lines make the book especially valuable. 

This book is a reasoned and practical symposium, not a 
collection of emotional patriotic literature. While it in- 
cludes much that inspires true patriotism by appealing to 
the emotions it also shows definitely the solid basis for 
democracy. It deals with facts as well as feelings. 


BENAVENTE: TRES COMEDIAS. Edited by John 
Van Horne, Ph.D., University of Illinois. Boston: 


D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. xxxvit+189 pages. Price, 


72 cents. 

Jacinto Benavente, who ranks as the foremost living 
Spanish dramatist, is here presented to the American 
scholastic public in a thoroughly satisfactory edition of 
his masterpiece, “Los intereses creados,” together with two 
one-act comedies, “Sin querer” and “De pequefias causas.” 
Dr. Van Horne has edited the text with skill of a high 
order, displaying high enthusiasm tempered by discernment. 
He has provided the usual vocabulary and notes (the 
latter distinguished by commendable brevity plus real in- 
formation) and an introduction that can be recommended 
as a model of its kind, showing unquestioned command 
of his subject. Common sense is seen in the moderate 
length (twenty pages) even of this valuable portion of 
the work. . 

This volume initiates the series of Contemporary 
Spanish Texts published under the general editorship ot 
Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University. 
Later issues are awaited with impatience. It is surely a 
source of gratification to Spanish teachers to see the text- 
book people turning their efforts to the preparation of 
editions of good modern material, hitherto inaccessible, 
and abandoning the senseless duplication of editions of 
such timeworthy favorites as the “Capitan Veneno,” “El si 
de las nifias,” “E] pajaro verde,” etc., which while of merit 
in themselves certainly do not deserve three or four edi- 
tions from as many different publishers while the vast 
store of Spanish-American and contemporary Spanish 
literature remains untouched. In this movement the 
Heath firm has borne a conspicuous part, for we owe to 
them the first (and only, alas!) edition of the Quintero 
brothers, as well as the first play of Echegaray published 
in a school edition. Other publishers are showing the 
same view of the situation, allowing themselves to be 
influenced by what teachers of Spanish are urging rather 
than by the advice of editorial readers, whose chief in- 
terest may. be German or French or Hottentot, and sales 
agents, whose chief interest, naturally, is immediate sales. 
Spanish is well on its way to become the predominating 
foreign language in American schools and colleges, and 
the sooner publishers add specialists in Spanish to their 
staffs, men who can appreciate the breadth and value of the 


field, men who will sponsor editions such as this of Dr. 
Horne’s, the soonér the “pesos” will begin to roll into 
their coffers, and the greater will be the appreciation of 
hundreds of teachers who long before the war, even, were 
tired of seeing countless German texts appearing, while 
Spanish was left to make shift with one or two new vol- 
umes per year. More power to Professor de Onis and 
those who think as he does! 


INDIAN NATURE MYTHS. By Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Illustrated in black and white and colors by Dorothy 
Dulin. For third, fourth and fifth grades. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. 128 pp. List price, 50 cents. 
Indian songs are attracting attention as never before. 

We have suddenly awakened to the fact that there is a 

wonderful charm in the rhythm and melody of Indian 

music. 

Julia Darrow Cowles has discovered that there is the 
same charm in Indian stories and she has gathered many 
fascinating stories and has put them together in such a 
way as to give keen delight to the children of today. 
Some of the Indian stories -are so beautiful and some of 
them are so odd that men have repeated them from one 
generation to another. The nature myths of the North 
American Indian are full of poetry, beauty, charm and 
humor. The stories show how the early Red Men ac- 
counted for the phenomena of nature—the presence of the 
birds, the moaning of the wind, the whispering of the 
leaves. In retelling the stories for the children the au- 
thor has retained the original beauty, spirit and charm of 
the tales, and through them gives the boys and girls a 
better understanding of the life and thought of ‘he 
primitive Red Man at his best. The tales have been gath- 
ered from many sources and are representative of many 
tribes. 


HOUSEWIFERY. A Manual and Textbook of Practical 
Housekeeping. By Lydia Ray Balderston, A.M. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 176 illustrations. 
Cloth. Price, $2. 

This volume is the outgrowth of many years of experi- 
ence in housekeeping and in teaching housewifery to 
groups of practical housekeepers. The large number of 
illustrations, many of them taken under the direct super- 
vision of the author, reinforce every chapter with ocular 
demonstrations of the text. The clear common sense of 
the text throughout is most appealing. 

Nothing will show more clearly the scope of the volume 
than the table of contents: Housewifery as a Business; 
Plumbing; Heating and Lighting; Equipment and Labor- 
Saving Appliances I; Equipment and Labor-Saving Ap- 
pliances II; Household Supplies; Household Furnishings ; 
Storage; Cleaning and Care of Rooms, Beds, Bathroom, 
Kitchen, Metals; Cleaning and Renovation; Disinfectants 
and Fumigants; Household Pests; Suggestions for Teach- 
ers. 

Everything is considered concisely, with concrete illus- 
trations. In placing housewifery on a scientific basis, the 
practical application has not been lost sight of. This book 
points the fact that home-making is not only an art, but a 
fine art which appeals to the deepest instincts of the nor- 
mal woman. Social changes affecting the home have made 
a readjustment of household methods imperatively neces- 
sary. The solutions offered here for these problems are 
easy to comprehend and put into practice. 


HIGH SPEED IN TYPEWRITING. By A. M. Ken- 
nedy and Fred Jarrett. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Price, $1. 

This book is a series of twenty-one advanced lessens 
for the development of expertness in the operation of 
the standard keyboard typewriter. The lessons are bared 
on a long experience in teaching the subject and an ex- 
—— acquaintance with the most exper: typists in the 
world. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IL 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Gregg Publishing Company 
Educational Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


AMERICAN IDEALS: Selected Patriotic Readings, by 
Emma Serl and William J. Pelo, A. M. (Harvard). Dr. 
Eliot says: “Every child should somehow get a clear idea 
of what love of country implies in the patriot’s soul and 
should lead to in the patriot’s conduct.” “American 
Ideals” contains a careful selection of patriotic readings 
adapted for use in seventh and eighth grades and Junior 
high schools. The selections have been made with the 
idea in view of arousing the highest patriotic feeling, 
and to teach the student the duties of citizenship. 

The Baltimore Sun, in writing of this book, says: “It 
ought to be used as a textbook in every school in 
America. American Ideals is a little mine of patriotism, 
and altogether admirable both for any school or any 
family.” 160 pages, bound in cloth; 69 cents. 

WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by John H. Walsh, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City; au- 
thor of the Walsh Arithmetic Series. Mr. Walsh takes a 
bone-dry subject and transforms it from a desert into an 
oasis. He connects the important activities of the lives 
of boys and girls with the fundamentals of arithmetic in 
such a way as to compel interest, knowledge and tech- 
nical skill. 

“Walsh’s Business Arithmetic” has been boldly con- 
ceived and worked out by a practical craftsman with a 
constructive. imagination who understands child psy- 
chology. 480 pages, bound in cloth, beautifully illus- 
trated. $1.20. Ready April 1. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES, by 
Wallace E. Bartholomew, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
eation, the University of the State of New York. As 
commercial education epenianes for the state of New 
York, Mr. Bartholomew has had an unusual opportunity 
to discover the needs of teachers of bookkeeping. He 
has brought together in his book a collection of con- 
structive bookkeeping problems that will enable the 
teacher to obtain better results. They are the product 
of actual test in the classroom. Adapted to any text- 
book. In two parts—elementary and advanced. 96 pages 
each, bound in cloth, each part, 60 cents. 

INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham A. Laing, { 
A. M., Instructor in Economics and History, University 
ef California. Not a made-over college text, but actually 
written for pupils of secondary schools. Contains an up- 
to-date discussion of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
and of the changes in economic organization due to the 
war. Deals extensively with the theories of value and 
exchange, and with the mechanism of trade. Treats 
commercial functions rather than technical treatment 
of theories. Ready April 1. 


Brain-Fag and 


Mental ain 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues, A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated an idepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists ® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Send for complete list of new publications. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
sehools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
on. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


ARIZONA. 


The Legislature established 
part-time schools for young people 
from fourteen to sixteen years, in- 
clusive. Kindergartens are also pro- 
vided for in connection with ele- 
mentary schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, director of music in the 
pubiic schools, has arranged for in- 
struction in instrumental music. 


HAWAII. 


Vaughan MacCaughey has entered 
upon his duties as suverintendent of 
schools of the Territory of Hawaii, 
with official residence in Honolulu. 


This signifies more to the island than 
anything that has ever happened. 
Mr. MacCaughey has been professor 
in the College of Hawaii since his 
graduation at Cornell University in 
1908. He has entered into the edu- 
cational life of the island and has at 
the same time kept in close touch 
with education and educators in~ the 
States. He was born in Huron, 
South Dakota, thirty-two years ago 
and has done a man’s job with brain 
and pen for the last twelve years. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. Superintendent J. H. 
Harris has undertaken a health sur- 
vey by means of a _ questionnaire 
covering the essential facts regard- 
ing the health status and habits of 
school children. The problem of 
children’s health is loominz up as one 
of the large educational movements 
of the day and a nation-wide cam- 
paign is under way to protect the 
health of children, to prevent dis- 
ease so far as human’ knowledge, 
care and skill can do it; to educate 
children and parents in the laws and 
conditions of healthful living and to 
develop a strong, sturdy and phys- 
ically, as well as mentally efficient 
nation. The school is the most ef- 
fective agency through which’ this 
campaign for “healthier children” 
may he carried on, and school au- 
thorities everywhere throughout the 
country are setting to themselves a 
broad and _ scientific program of 
health education which cannot but 
result in more hygienic living and 
higher standards of physical devel- 
opment. The health supervision of 
schcols is not a passing fad. 


KANSAS. 


BELLEVILLE. County Superin- 
tendent Miss Mary Jansky has at- 
tained national fame by walking 
eight miles in a snowstorm to visit 
a school when the snow was so deep 
that her automobile could not go 


through. 
MARYLAND. 
ANNAPOLIS. The salaries of 


the civilian professors in the Naval 
Academy have had the first substan- 
tial increase in many years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. executive com- 
mittee of the National Institution 


for Moral Instruction, in fulfillment 
of their policy of having an active 
director in each section of the nation, 
through whom the educators of that 
section can co-operate with the in- 
stitution, have extended an _ invita- 
tion to the directorate to Commis- 
sioner Payson Smith of Massachu- 
setts. The invitation has been ac- 
cepted. Twenty-seven states have 
completed their organization of 
collaborators in the character educa- 
tion research, and -the official year 
for the research will be October 1, 
1919, to October 1, 1920. It is ex- 
pected that the remaining states will 
be organized by that time. As a re- 
sult of co-operation in this research 
each state will have a great plan for 
character ‘education in her schools 
worked out by her own local educa- 
tors and nine of her school leaders 
prepared by special study to assist 
her schools to find some way to in- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Why teach children Cleanliness 


_And then give them a soiled, filthy, 


dilapidated book to study from? 
BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO,, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca: 
tiona!. Frepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio: 
high school, and for the ecommer- 
cial department of the high schooi 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princip» 


When looking for aé_e thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Phys- 
ical Education or a promising pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


TEACHERS 


Enjoy clear heads and cool climate 
while you attend Summer School at 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY 

Largest and strongest Summer 
School between Chicago and Pacific 
Coast. 

Well chosen faculty of 100 people. 
Lecturers of National reputation. 
Beautiful Campus, spacious _ build- 
ings, great library of 50,000 volumes. 

Varied Courses. Prepares for pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Credits given for satisfactory work 
done in other schools 

Delightful week-end trips to the 
Rockv Mountain National Park, at 
actual cost. 

THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 

First Half begins June 16. 

Second Half begins July 21—closes 
August 22. 

Summer School 
asking. 


Bulletin for the 
J. G. CRABBE, President 


The Coolest Summer School 
East of the Rockies 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Burlington, on Lake Champlain 


A Special School for Teachers 


July 7 to August 15 


Including courses in Rural, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Spanish, French, 
Home Economics, Physical Training, Ex- 
pression, Music and Fine Art. 

For information regarding these and other 
courses address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


crease the influence of public schools 
over the character development of 
pupils. The problem of character 
education is nation wide, but each 
state is a school service unit; there- 
fore, participation in this work is es- 
sential from each state if the needs 
of the nation as a whole are to be 
met. The award of $20,000 is a 
special inducement to unusual effort, 


but it is merely incidental to the 
_main_ objective of the research, 
which is the improvement of this 


character education element in pub- 
lic school service. Many of the 
recognized leaders of education in 
the nation are already enrolled as 
collaborators. 


MALDEN.  Ex-Superintenden+ C. 
A. Daniels and until last year a 
teacher-in the high school, was con- 
nected with the schools of this city 
for fifty-five years. He was eighty- 
four years of age when he resigned. 


A graduate of Malden 
School and of Dartmouth College 
has sent word to Headmaster Thorn- 
ton Jenkins of the Malden High 
School that he has established at 
Dartmouth a $100 scholarship which 
will be granted to some worthy 
graduate of the Malden High School. 
The donor is not a resident of Mal- 
den and has asked that his name be 
withheld. It will be known as the 
Dartmeuth scholarship. 


NEW BEDFORD. The’ grade 
teachers’ salary is to be $1,150 after 
September 1. This makes New De'l- 
ford notable for justice in education 


NEW YORK. 2 
BROOKLYN. The Parents’ Asso- 


ciation of Public School &, Brook- 
lyn, Charles E. Springmeyer,  prin- 
cipal, at its last meeting took a step 
that will appeal to other similar or- 
ganizations whose members lost sons 
in the war. The association decided 
to plant five trees as memorials to 
boys who “gave their all for civiliza- 
tion.” The association will hold a 
“package party” in April to meet the 
expense. 

ORISKANY. The Board of Edu- 
cation has adopted an_ increased 
schedule for teachers’ salaries. Grade 
teachers will receive for the first 
year of service, $650; second year, 
$700; third year, $750; fourth year 
and thereafter, $800. Next year the 
high school teachers will be paid as 
follows: Rupert A. Smith, principal, 
$1,500; Miss Elizabeth Main, precep- 
tress, $950; Miss Ruth A. Melvin, 
$850. 


WATERTOWN. general in- 
crease of $100 a year in salaries be- 
ginning next fall and a bonus this 
vear of $50 has been voted the teach- 
ers of the local schools by the Com- 
mon Council. An appropriation of 
$8,250 for the bonuses and $8,100 to 
meet one-haif the increase for next 
year was authorized. The board of 
education petition carried the infor- 
mation that already half the funds 
for the increase were in the hands of 
the board. The effect of the action 


is that the maximum salary in the 
high school will be fixed at $1,050 
and the minimum at $800 and that 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aime 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Personal Word from the Head of the T. C. U. 
to the Teachers of America 


National catastrophes draw, us closer together and empha- 
size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 

The last few months have certainly been trying times for 
school people. So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 
has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 
selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. 


It was to ameliorate the hardships of teachers that this or- 
ganization, the Teachers Casual:y Underwriters, was organized. 


For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 
the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 
through a policy in this organization. Thousands have enrolled, 
and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 
themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 


| 
| 


President of the 
This great National Organization for Teachers and asso- Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


ciated vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever pani 
you are prevented from earning one by reason 
of Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 


All will agree that this purpose is praise- Whose prey Paid 
worthy and that every teacher should share its While cols Were Closed 


protection. Yet there are thousands of teachers E believe that teachers are en- 


. titled to receive their salaries during 
who needed such an object lesson as the re- the period schools were closed on se- 
cent epidemic to cause them to act. 


count of the recent epidemic of in- 
Isn’t one object lesson enough? Even in fluenza. 
normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident A number of school boards have al- 


ready taken favorable action and we be- 
is constant and universal. Why should any lieve practically every school board in 


teacher continue to do what no good business the country will decide similarly if the 
man would think of doing—risk without pro- situation, as it affects the teacher, and 
tection the source of his income? the information as to what other 
school boards are doing, is properly 
When good business suggests it—when your presented to them. 
own reason and experience endorse it—when We are collecting information con- 
such well-known educators as Dr. Winship, J. cerning the payment of salaries by 


W. Crabtree, F. A. Owen, Carroll G. Pearse, school boards und will gladly send it to 


any rh ] 
Fred M. Hunter, Arthur H. Chamberlain, and paid fur te 


a host of others recommend it—is there any closed. 
good reason why every teacher in America Just fill out the coupon on the right 
shou!d not enroll at once in the T. C. U.? below and mail to us. 
Sincerely yours, Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM Ernest C. Folsom, President. 
I SOM, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
President. In, 
TEAGHERS GASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 441 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 
te U, Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
. 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
Gentlemen :— 
I am interested in knowing about your My school was closed on account of the 
Protection Benefits. Send me the whole and my salary for that period has not been 
story and booklet of testimonials. paid or allowed. Would like to receive any 
information you can send me as to what school 
boards have decided favorably to the teacher 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) || State... 
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ERNEST C. FOLSOM . 
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“This year at the 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 


“New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


“Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal.;510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


‘MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


‘Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 
‘@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 


Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
. Telephone Hay. 1678. 


the maximum in the grade schools 
will be $800 and the minimum will 
be $650. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


ASHEVILLE. W. A. Anderson of 
Elberton, Georgia, has entered upon 
his duties as superintendent of this 
city. It is one of the best profes- 
-sional positions in the state. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND. Minimum pay for 
‘Cleveland school teachers’ will be 


raised from $700 to at least $900 
when schools reopen next fall for 
the 1919-1920 school year. This ad- 
vance was voted by the board of 
education recently. 

The raise will add about $82,680 to 
the school budget, but board mem- 
bers say that this can be met by re- 
ducing expenses in less vital ac- 
tivities. 

SANDUSKY. C. K. Loomis, pro- 
fessor of English and history in the 
Sandusky High School, has resigned 
to accept a position as professor of 
English in the University of Maine 
-at Orono, Me. 

Professor Loomis is a graduate of 
Kenyon College, where he received 
the Phi Beta Kappa key. He was 
superintendent of the _ centralized 
school at Brunswick and taught in 
the Lake Forest Private Academy. 
Chicago, Ill, before coming to this 


- City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Legislature has had many edu- 
cational bills to thrash out. What 
appeared to be delightful educational 
harmony until January developed 
considerable variety of plans by 
March. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown University has for seven- 
teen years had an annual teachers’ 
meeting which has large professional 
significance. It provides a program 
worthy of the State Association. 
general session 
there were addresses by Dr. William 
Chandler Bagley, Dr. Charles W. 
‘Eliot and Clarence D. Kingsley. 


In Rhinelander, 


the afternoon there is a joint session 
of the Barnard Club and the Rhode 
Island Association of Women Teach- 
ers. One feature of this meeting 
was reports of the Chicago meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence by Herbert W. Lull of New- 
port and others. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. Among the speak- 
ers secured for the big joint county 
teachers’ institute at the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School next 
June, in which teachers of sixteen 
counties will unite, are: Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass.; Lee Driver, 
Winchester, Ind., president of the 
National Association of State Super- 
visors and Inspectors of Rural 
Schools and superintendent of Ran- 
dolph County (Ind.) schools; and 
Frank S. Hyer, of the State Normal 
School at Stevens Point, Wis., . the 
newly elected head of the State Nor- 
mal School at Spearfish, S. D. Wil- 
lis E. Johnson, retiring president of 
the Northern Normal, will act as 
conductor. 


WISCONSIN. 

Some thirty-seven cities and two 
rural communities of Wisconsin are 
at present conducting classes in Eng- 
lish and citizenship for adult for- 
eigners. In thirty cities the work is 
done in vocational schools and in 
seven in the public schools. 

In certain Badger communities 
Americanization work is carried on 
indirectly, through literary societies 
for the entire community and even- 
ing meetings to which parents are in- 
vited. Other means include reading 
circles and patriotic meetings with 
outside speakers on Americanization. 

The thirty cities whose vocational 
schools are carrying on the work are 
Appleton, Beaver Dam, Beloit, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, 
Grand Rapids, Green Bay, Janesville, 
Kenosha, La Crosse, Madison, Mani- 
towec, Marinette, Marshfield, Mena- 
sha. Menomonie, Milwaukee, Neenah, 
North Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Racine, 
Sheboygan, Stevens 
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Point, Superior, Two Rivers, Wau- 
sau, Waukesha and West Allis. 

The seven cities in the second 
group are Cable, Colburn, Marion, 
Mauston, Montello, New London and 
Westfield. The rural schools 
that are holding such classes are 
Montello and Neshkoro. The school 
authorities at Barron are planning a 
six-weeks course in civics for those 


who are to become citizens at the 
next court session. . 
MADISON. A memorial service 


in honor of the late President C. R. 
Van Hise will be held by University 
of Wisconsin late in April, according 
to plans now in preparation. The 
exact date has not been announced as 
‘yet. 

The speakers at the memorial ser- 
vice will be: Professor T. C. Cham- 
berlin of the University of Chicago, 
who will talk on Dr. Van Hise’s rela- 
tion to science; Dr. Albert Shaw of 
the Review of Reviews, who will 
speak on Dr. Van Hise’s relation 
to the public, and President E. A. 
Birge of the university, who will 
speak on Dr. Van Hise’s relation to 
the university. 

MADISON. A state-wide plan 
for preparing candidates for natural- 
ization through courses in English 
and citizenship—along the lines of 
the plan carried out with Racine’s 
482 candidates this winter—is being 
worked out in co-operation with the 
U. S. Bureau-of Naturalization by 
Professor Don D. Lescohier, head of 
the University of Wisconsin’s Ameri- 
canization projects. 

When an alien petitions for 
naturalization, according to the plan, 
the judge will direct him to local 
school authorities as well as notify- 
ing the federal bureau. The school 
authorities will look up the candidate, 
and, after being provided by the uni- 
versity with a course of training that 
has been approved by the federal 
bureau, will give the alien the re- 
quired training as in regular classes. 

Upon completion of the course, the 
alien will receive a dinloma, similar 
to the one used at Racine, which will 
constitute evidence in the court of 
the candidate’s fitness for naturaliza- 
tion. 

The inauguration of appropriate 
ceremonies of induction into citizen- 
ship will be included in the plan, it is 
expected. 


The “Victorious Fifth” Loan 
Will Prove That We Carry 
Out a Task, However 
Great 
The Fifth Liberty Loan will give 
the army of patriotic buyers the 
chance which all good Americans 

welcome. 

It will let the millions of buyers 
of bonds prove that they are stayers. 
They will show that they are deter- 
mined to finish a job to the very end, 
even so great a job as a world war. 
_In April or May of this year the 
time comes for the last chapter. 
The Government cannot for a 


GOOD EARNINGS 


Good opportunity for men and 
women organizing community events 
and booking talent in local fields. 
Education and sales abilitv required. 


NATL. LINCOLN CHAUTAUQUA SYS. 
106 N. LaSalle, Chicago 
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